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BROADWAY ata GLANCE 








GLANCE at Broadway in Septem- 
ber shows a few plays holding 
their own while many others cast 
their shadows before—or should it 

be shadow their casts? At all events, one 
should be a seeress to be able to say just 
what will come and when. 

The plays still here are Our Town, win- 
ner of this year’s Pulitzer Prize, and You 
Can't Take It With You, which had that 
honor last year. One musical comedy, J 
Married an Angel, survives and the revue, 
Pins and Needles. There is the Irish 
Shadow and Substance, the English Bache- 
lor Born, and the entirely American On 
Borrowed Time and What a Life! Add 
the perennial 7 obacco Road and a couple 
of WPA productions and you have the en- 


tire list. 


The Big Blow, Come Across 


The WPA steps first into the arena with 
The Big Blow, dramatized from the novel 
of the same time and having a hurricane 
for its climax. Next we have an English 
thriller called Come Across. It was done 
in London under the title, Death on the 
Table. This trick of having the names of 
plays and novels suffer a sea change in 
crossing the Atlantic is confusing and 
sometimes annoying. This play is said to 
mix plenty of fun with its crimes. 


Lightnin’ 

The middle of September should see 
Fred Stone in the title role of Lightnin’, 
which Golden is reviving. This comedy 
held the record for length of run till Abie’s 
Irish Rose took the honor. It will be inter- 
esting to see how this relic of horse-and- 
buggy days will be able to keep up with 
the procession of motorized, streamlined 
farces and comedies. 


Too Much Johnson 


Orson Welles, who is the quicksilver in 
the Mercury Theatre, is trying out another 
old favorite, Too Much fohnson, a Gil- 
lette farce. He is making it louder and 
funnier by introducing films ground out 
by a one-lung camera and featuring such 
bygone glories as the Keystone cops. By 
way of variety he is also putting on Dan- 
ton’s Death, last done here in German by 
Reinhardt. 


Coming Shows 


Once Upon a Night is, believe it or not, 
another farce about Hollywood. The 
revue Sing Out the News has already been 
on in Philadelphia but is undergoing a 
final polishing up before entraining for 
New York. Cole Porter has written the 
songs for You Never Know, in which 
Clifton Webb and Libby Holman are due. 
There will also be a variety show called 
Hell’s a-Poppin’ and by October it is 
hoped to stage a topical revue over at the 
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American Music Hall instead of the “mel- 
lers” which have been seen there. 

Dame Nature, adapted from the French 
play of Andre Birabeau, will also be along, 
and a melodrama called Thanks for To- 
morrow. The title sounds a little brash, 
considering that the reviews come out the 
day after the play does! 

Washington will see the new Claire 
Boothe play, Kiss the Boys Good-bye,, be- 
fore it comes in the last of September. 
And, appropriately on the last day we are 
to have ‘hirty Days Hath September, 
with Alison Sxipworth back from Holly- 
wood to play a modern grandmother. I 
hope she does make it modern; I’ve seen 
screen grandmothers who from their tot- 
tering were at least a hundred years old 
and in the last stages of senile decay. I 
don’t know any grandmothers like that! 


Missouri Legend 
Guthrie McClintic’s production about 


Jesse James is being called Missouri 
Legend just now, but may change its name 
at any moment. he Broadway legend 
going around about it is as follows: A 
Texas cowboy wandered into town lately 
and said he understood acting was an 
easier job than steer-punching and he’d 
like to try it. Someone told him to go see 
McClintic at Radio City; and after he’d 
found out how to get there, the cowboy 
went. The casting director was awed to 
see a Jesse James made to order walk in. 
It took several days for the cow-hand to 


get straightened out about Actors’ Equity, © 


contracts and such minutiae. Someone 
congratulated him on his amazing luck. 
“Luck?” he said. “It took me ten days to 
land this job.” ‘the actors who have spent 
months trying to get a chance to read 
parts don’t find the joke a very funny one. 


Theatre Convention 


Of most immediate interest is the The- 
atre Convention. It is the second one, the 
first having been in May, 1937. This is to 
be September 13 and 14, with a gala sup- 
per afterwards with a skyful of stars. ‘Two 
excellent results were achieved by the first 
convention: auditions for young actors 
and endowments for promising play- 
wrights. If two objectives equally con- 
crete and desirable are reached this time, 
much will have been accomplished. 


October Plays 


The fare gets richer as you proceed into 
October. Maxwell Anderson will make his 
bow with Knickerbocker Holiday, in 
which Walter Huston will play Peter 
Stuyvesant. Robert Sherwood will follow 
with Abe Lincoln in Illinois, with Ray- 
mond Massey as Lincoln. Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s play has been withdrawn and 
will appear in his next book. 





. with one any day now. 









by 
Margaret 
Wentworth 





Type Plays 
Two plays now being cast are lookin 
for types. One is called tentatively Grea 
Moments From Great Plays and if ye 
look like a Barrymore or a Mansfield, ye 
might call around. If Alec Woollcott i 
engaged as a commentator, which is a 
the cards, the name will be changed t@ 
Critic’s Holiday. The other is Sam Harris 
The Fabulous Invalid. The invalid is the 
theatre itself, always reported as dying b 
surviving like Turkey, so long called “The 
Sick Man of Europe.” Here, too, person 
resemblances will be at a premium. 


Chief Actors 


News from our chief actors is even mor 
tentative. Katharine Cornell is to da 
Herod and Mariamne, with her new lead 
ing man, Fritz Kortner, as Herod. Maurict 
Evans is talking about Henry IV. while 
fingering the skull of Yorick. Victor 
Moore and Billy Gaxton are to be te 
gether again in a musical version of Clea 
All Wires and George Abbott has had j 
musical version of The Comedy of Error 
made which will be called The Boys Fro 
Syracuse. The Heywards have dramatize¢ 
their novel, Mamba’s Daughters. Eva 
Gallienne is working on Madame Capet 
which will be very different from they 
screen’s Marie Antoinette. Broadway may 
see Helen Hayes’ Portia. Eddie Dowling 
is waiting impatiently for a new play by 
Paul Vincent Carroll and Jed Harris 1 
expecting Thornton Wilder to turn uf 














































In view of the Fair of 1939 everyone is | 
expecting a busy and successful year an¢ 
here is hoping it will be so indeed. 


Religious Plays 


Looking back over 1937-38 season, i 
outstanding feature was the number of 
successful plays dealing in one way 0 
another with religion:—Susan and God 
Shadow and Substance, Many Mansions 
Father Malachy’s Miracle, On Borrowet 
Time, Our Town, and Murder in them 
Cathedral. Evidently there is a real crav 
ing for faith; and why should there not 
be when materialism has helped bring 
us where we are. 


Theatre Guild 
The decline of the Theatre Guild from 


its pre-eminent position is noteworthy an¢ 
disquieting ; but it would be stupid to pre 
nounce a funeral oration over the Guild 
just yet. The Guild has at last diagnosed™! 
its own disease ; it needs new blood. And 
it is taking its transfusion by agreeing to 
unite for at least two of this years’s pro 
ductions with the Mercury Theatre. Unde 
the title of The Five Kings; Welles is t 
cut and paste Shakespeare’s historical 
plays from Richard II. through Richaragw: 
III. together in such a way that they canj 
be played on two evenings. 3 
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OUR AIM: “To create a Spirit of Active and Intelligent Interest in Dramatics 
Among Boys and Girls of our Secondary Schools.” 


Review of the 1937-38 Thespian Season 


IXTEEN plays accounted for one hun- 


i> dred forty-four major productions 
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among Thespian high schools which 
ad submitted, by July 1, annual reports of 
ll their dramatic activities for the 1937-38 
season. Of these sixteen most popular 
lays of the season, New Fires, a comedy 
y Charles Quimby Burdette, led the list 
ith seventeen productions. The second 
ost popular play was Big Hearted Her- 
ert, a three-act comedy by Sophie Kerr 
nd Anna S. Richardson, with fifteen 
roductions. Third place honors, with 
ourteen productions, went to that popu- 
ar play of adolescent, Growing Pains, 
hich has enjoyed an unparalleled record 
or productions among high schools dur- 
g the past few years. 


Of the other thirteen most popular plays 
of the season, Spring Fever, a new farce 
by Glenn Hughes, came in fourth place 
ith thirteen productions, and Fly Away 

ome, by Bennett and White, came in 
ifth place with ten productions. Fly Away 

ome, along with The Night of fanuary 


Both, The Adorable Spendthrift, Anne of 


reen Gables, Headed for Eden, and 


wptage Door, were rapidly gaining in pop- 


larity as the season closed, and will prob- 
bly find greater favor among high schools 


@uring the year now opening. The com- 
#plete list of the sixteen most popular plays, 


ith the number of productions for each, 
ppears on this page. 

A statistical summary of all the reports 
ubmitted show a total of five hundred 
eventy-one major productions, with fifty- 
even of them consisting of three or more 


it@pne-act plays in each. The average num- 
per of major productions for the two- 


undred twenty-six high schools which had 
ubmitted reports by July 1, was slightly 
more than two and one-half. (A survey 
onducted a year ago showed an average 
Mf approximately two and two-thirds pro- 
luctions among one hundred nineteen 
chools investigated.) Number of major 
productions for each school ranged from 
ero to six. The distribution of produc- 
ons was as follows: 


umber Number of 
of Productions 
_* (long plays) 
0 


(Fif poorer of the schools 

in this group also pro- 

duced programs consisting 

of three or more one plays 
per production.) 


A study of the plays produced during 
€ season reveals several facts of in- 
rest to high school directors. To begin 
th, comedies and farces were the most 
opular types of plays among the schools 
sporting, a fact which indicates that the 
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Most Popular Thespian Plays 
of the 1937-38 Season 
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majority of plays are given primarily for 


their value as entertainment. Standards 
of production varied considerably, with 
some schools producing plays of the 
highest calibre while others choosing plays 
of average or below average grade. 
Among the plays of outstanding merit 
were, tor example, R. U. R., The Late 
Christopher Bean, Icebound, The Fool, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Mr. 
Pim Passes By, The Family Upstairs, 
Berkeley Square, The Charm School, 
Craigs Wife, Death Takes a Holiday, 
She Stoops to Conquer, and Pillars of 
Society. 

It is also of interest, especially for those 
who place much emphasis upon the 
classics, to observe that plays by Shakes- 
peare, Ibsen, Shaw, Barrie, Milne, and 
Goldsmith, to mention a few, were among 
the productions reported. Shakespeare 
was represented with one production each 
of Hamlet, As You Like It, The Comedy 
of Errors, The Taming of the Shrew, The 
Merchant of Venice, and Two Gentlemen 
of Verona. Among the other great play- 
wrights represented were: Ibsen (Pillars 
of Society, A Doll’s House), Shaw (Arms 
and the Man), Barrie (Quality Street), 
Goldsmith (She Stoops to Conquer), 
Galsworthy (Escape), and Milne (Mr. 
Pim Passes By). 

Ail in all, the season was a very suc- 
cessful one. The plays produced show 
clearly that the majority of high schools 
do produce plays of merit, and that the 
choice of plays is improving among schools 
as a whole. While entertainment is a 
very important factor in the choice of 
plays, it is also evident that both teachers 
and students want plays that do not sac- 
rifice, for the sake of entertainment, 
all the other values high school plays 
should have. There is also strong evidence 
to show that high school audiences are 
gradually learning to appreciate and 
demand plays that are worth while. 


A complete list of the plays included 
in this review is given below with the 
thought that it will give directors a better 
idea of the productions staged by Thespian 
schools last year, and may serve as a con- 
venient directory for the selection of plays 
during the coming months. 


Among the plays which had four productions 
were: That Girl Patsy, Heart Trouble, The 
Black Flamingo, Double Door, Shirt Sleeves, 
and Smilin’ Through. 

Plays with three productions each included: 
Tons of Money, Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
America, Very Early, Green Stockings, Daddy 
Long Legs, Young Lincoln, Moonshine and 
Honeysuckle, I’ll Leave It to You, Your Uncle 
Dudley, Here Comes Charlie, The Family Up- 
stairs, The Skull, Remember the Day, The 
Whole Town’s Talking, The Youngest, Dulcy, 
Pride and Prejudice, Tiger House, and The 
Yankee King. 

In the group with two productions each 
were: Three Days of Gracie, The Late Chris- 
topher Bean, Mignonette, Icebound, The Fool, 
Lady Spitfire, Sis Perkins, Children of the 
Moon, Try It With Alice, Diggin’ Up the Dirt, 
Happy-Go-Lucky, Ceiling Zero, Ghost Goes 
South, The King Rides By, The Ninth Guest, 
The Enchanted April, Oh, Professor, A Ready 
Made Family, Lady of Letters, This Genius 
Business, Berkeley Square, The Goose Hangs 
High, You and I, Come Out of the Kitchen, 
Charley's Aunt, Tommy, Anybody’s Game, 
Second Fiddle, Huckleberry Finn, Seven Keys 
to Baldpate, The Scare Crow Creeps, The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, Ladies of the Fury, Guess 
Again, The Trail of the Lonesome Pines, 
Murder in Rehearsal, It Never Rains, Second 
Childhood, A Merry Death, and China Boy. 

Those which had one production each were: 
Ghost of the Grand Canyon, Bridal Chorus, 
The Three Graces, One Mad Night, Soup to 
Nuts, Miss Collegiate, Cheerful Little Earlful, 
R. U. R., Her Moving Picture Hero, Set A 
Thief, And Mary Did, Speeding Along, Hold 
Everything, Lovely Ladies, Gold in the Hills, 
The Trial of Mary Dugan, Mama’s Baby Boy, 
The Importance of Being Earnest, Out of the 
Night, Penrod, Going on Seventeen, Tempest 
and Sunshine, An Old Fashioned Girl, My 
Mother-in-Law, The Patsy, The Cradle Song, 
Polly With a Past, Peg O’My Heart, Let’s Get 
Rich, Broken Dishes, Button, Button, Saturday 
Even Ghost, Minick, How Dare You, The 
Cuckoo’s Nest, Little Fimmie Fones. 

The Millionaire, Wait Till We’re Married, 
The Enemy, Mr. Pim Passes By, No Foolin’, 
Seen But Not Heard, Sky-High, Young and 
Healthy, Once in a Lifetime, The Muracle, 
Hay-Fever, Tom Sawyer, The Lady-Slipper, 
Grumpy, Home of Strangers, The Mad Hope, 
Springtime for Susie, Dumb Dollivar, Believe 
It or Not, Jane Eyre, The Royal Family, The 
Haunted House, Omigosh, Galahad, After Wim- 
pole Street, A Happy Fourney, One Mad Night, 
The Call of the Banshee, Run, Hero, Run, The 
Charm School, I Have Five Daughters, Corre- 
spondence Courtship, Our Boarding House, 
Molly’s Aunt, The Lady From Paris, Calm 
Yourself, Craig’s Wife, Windy Willows, He 
Was A Gay Senorita, Mr. Cinderalla, Cleo- 
patra’s Half Sister, Abies Irish Rose, On the 
Bridge at Mid-Night, Milestone, Grandma Goes 
Hollywood, Red Hot Peppers, The Country 
Doctor, The Queen’s Husband, Slightly De- 
lirious, She Stoops to Conquer, High Pressure 
Hero. : 

Cappy Ricks, Shepherd’s Star, The Nut Farm, 
Quality Street, Jonesy, Windfall, I want a 
Policeman, Everyman, The Show-Off, Lena 
Rivers, Moon River Rancho, The York Nativ- 
ity, Escape, Introducin’ Susan, Company 1s 
Coming, Gun Shy, Three Men on a Horse, 
Pillars of Society, Crashing Society, Penny Pi- 
rates, The Valiant One, The Dead of Night, 
The Big Front, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Take My 
Advice, Master Pierre Patalin, Through the 
Keyhole, The Bird’s Christmal Carol, East is 
West, The Brat, The Petrified Forest, As You 
Like It, The Comedy of Errors, Seven Sisters, 

(Continued on page 29) 





Habits of Good Posture 


by LESLIE CRUMP* 
Cranford, New Jersey 


TAGE fright and extreme nervousness 
are more often than not due to faulty 
posture. Sometimes just getting the 

shaking actor to raise his chest and relax 
his clenched hands will help. In reality 
the only way to overcome it is to train 
the mind to relax all the muscles and 
concentrate on something more important. 
Here is a speedy cure, which I call the 
“light cure,” that has worked very well 
where long training and preparation is im- 
possible. Turn on all the lights including 
the auditorium lights and stand beside the 
nervous actor on the stage. Pont out to 
him that his nervousness is exaggerated 
when his attention wanders from the stage 
into the audience. Then turn the audi- 
torium lights off and leave the stage in a 
warm glow from the foots and borders. 
Show him that his nervousness has par- 
tially abated now that the darkened audi- 
torium no longer forms a distraction. Call 
his attention to the fact that as his interest 
is concentrated on the stage proper some 
of his nervousness leaves him. Now have 


all lights turned out except one overhead 


spot and have him stand in the circle of 
light formed by it. He will be amazed how 
quickly his nervousness leaves him. The 
spot represents a little world in which he 
can move freely ; in which he can concen- 
trate all of his attention on himself. It is 
his world. If the spot is spread he will find 
that he can easily enlarge the size of this 
world as the diameter of the circle widens. 
Have him imagine himself moving about 
on the stage with this magic circle about 
him. Let him widen it to include the 
radius of his interests as the play goes on. 
He will, if he unconsciously keeps this 
circle in mind, be able to achieve a greater 
degree of concentration onthe scenes in 
which he is to take part. This concentra- 
tion is one of the first beginnings of acting. 
While this is only a temporary help in cor- 
recting stage fright, I have found it un- 
usually effective. 

Good posture and controlled muscles are 
essentially the beginning of good acting. 
Beside me, lying on the floor, is my yellow 
and white cat. He is not sleeping; he is 
merely resting. His mind is alert yet every 
muscle in his body is completely relaxed. 
If I pick him up and place him in a new 
position in a few moments he will have re- 
adjusted all his muscles and be as relaxed 
as before. Now I will roll up a ball of 
paper and coax him to play. Notice his 
terrific concentration. The swift decision 
of his movements. The gathering together 
of all his strength for one perfect move. 
The ease with which he walks back to his 
accustomed place. What an actor he is in 
his special roles! He has used his imagi- 
nation to turn the inanimate paper ball 
into his prey, planned his action, executed 





hg Four additional articles on stage movements, panto- 
mime, etc., by Leslie Crump, will appear in forth- 
coming issues. 
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Mr. Crump is best known among play ama- 
teurs for his popular book, “Directing for the 
Amateur Stage” (Dodd, Mead and Company), 
a boon to every student and teacher of dra- 
matics. He is also the author of a World War 
book, “Conscript 2989’, and a Children’s book, 
“Pip.” An artist by profession, Mr. Crump 
finds the theatre and trout fishing as his hob- 
bies. He has directed many plays for amateur 
groups, “mostly for money, but many for fun,” 
as he reports. 


it and returned from the hunt all with the 
greatest concentration and marvelous 
economy of motion. From his ability to 
relax all but the essential muscles we may 
be able to learn a great deal. 

If you will try to lift one end of a very 
heavy trunk in your room and, while you 
are holding it, have your roommate ask 
you some simple problem in mathematics 
(how much is 8 x 17, let us say), you will 
discover that as long as you hold the 
weight of the trunk it will be a difficult 
problem to figure out. Let down the trunk 
and you will be able to answer quickly and 
clearly. Try singing while holding the 
trunk. Try to recall all the objects on your 
dresser. Difficult, isn’t it? If the weight 
is heavy enough it will be almost impos- 
sible. None of your five senses will operate 
properly while your muscles are taut. 

Now think back to the first time you 
walked out on a stage. Do you remember 
the same tenseness? The dry throat, the 
stiff neck, the frozen smile and the queer 
“elevator” sensation in the pit of your 
stomach? How could you have expected 
to remember lines under such conditions? 
What possible chance was there for con- 
veying some of the delicate shadings of 
emotion that your part called for? None. 
You had not been trained to have control 
over your body. Not been trained to relax. 
Your deportment, carriage, feet, hands 








Scene from SMILIN’ THROUGH as pro- 


duced at Natrona County High School, Casper, 
Wyoming. Miss Beulah Bayless, director. 


and muscles were robbing you of ya 
senses. Your taut muscles were interferi 
with your inner emotions. Before 
could have been expected to create a pj 
you should have been trained to org 
these muscles to assume their proper c: 
dition so as not to hinder your thou: 
or actions. 

If you will stretch out your back on 
floor in your room, you will notice tk 
there are many taut places in your bo 
Neck, shoulder blades, legs. With ye 
mind search out all the groups of mus¢ 
not necessary to sustain your weight z 
will them to relax. It will take a great d 
of concentration and you will be ama 
how many places there are to relax. Thi 
of the cat and try to follow his examp 
It will not be as simple as it sounds. Ng 
try it half sitting, propped up on ye 
hands, standing, kneeling. Obviously the 
will be some muscles necessary to mainta 
the pose but you must search out all the 
not directly involved and release them. 
will take a great deal of time to mast 
them, but work on it till this mental co 
trol becomes a habit. Make your min 
become a watchdog standing over ye 
muscles, keeping them always under cc 
trol, like the cat’s. Even when you 2 
thinking of something emotional have yo 
mind keep your muscles soft, pliant b 
alert. 

When you have mastered this, you 
be ready to learn how to walk, sit ar 
stand on the stage. Although we are ; 
able to do these things almost from birt 
it is quite a different thing—when we z 
placed under the concentrated attentic 
of an audience—to do them all. Am 
minor fault becomes highly magnified b 
hind the footlights, and a surprising fe 
can do these elemental things beautifull 
Let us try our new exercise of relaxatio§y, 
on standing in repose. This is the positic 
most called for in any play. It is the gre 
of the landscape that makes the red spt 
more brilliant and beautiful — the ba 
ground against which the action, whem: 
used, will be the most telling. How sha 
we stand to present ourselves to the be 
advantage and be abe at the same time 
move easily and speak clearly withot 
effort ? 

In the southwest there is a tribe of I 
dians whose young men become bra 
through a ceremony called the “S 
Dance”. The most interesting part for 
is the method by which this ceremony 
begun. A thorn, on the end of a rope 4 
tached to a pole in the center of a cir 
is inserted under the skin on the chest 
the beginning of the dance. The dant 
continues until the thorn is pulled out. | 
works loose, and the neophite is release 
I want you to imagine you have that 4 
tachment to your own chest and that 
line runs up ahead of you into the fili€ 
It lifts your chest upward and outwafl 
and if you let it collapse it will pull a1 
be painful. It lifts your weight upward 
well and makes you feel slightly buoy 
Now if your feet are firmly placed benez 


you, one foot slightly ahead of the othe@ : 


shift your weight slowly forward until yoq 
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thal’ INGS OF THE MORNING as staged by the Seniors last spring at Robbinsdale, Minn., Senior High School. 
Bess Sinnott, director. 


(Thespian Troupe No. 352.) Miss 





14S¥@an feel the weight resting on the balls ot The simple act of sitting in a chair free for the more important things you will 


Nhe feet. 


This brings the body ever s9 
lightly forward toward the audience. The 
position should be easy and yet give your 
body a feeling of aggressiveness. You 
hould be able to maintain this position a 
ong time without fatigue. It will be simple 
o start walking from this position. Easy to 
egin a turn. Let your arms hang loosely 
and freely from your shoulders, the hands 


should be worked on next. Place a straight 
backed chair in the center of your room. 
Sit in the chair easily. Do not collapse or 
flop into it. Push back until you can feel 
the base of the spine fitting firmly in the 
angle where the back and the seat come 
together. If the chair is too low or the seat 
too wide this will be difficult. The low 
modern chairs and sofas are very trouble- 


have to attend to. 

The three simple things considered 
above become more complicated in the 
relation to the study of some character 
we are about to create. Take the control 
of the hand alone. Consider your hand as 
belonging to another person for the mo- 
ment. Let us pretend it is the hand of a 
Queen ; the hand of a thief; a farmer; a 








































some. I have watched so many people 
literally climb out from a deep low sofa 
with a terrific effort that is terribly awk- 
ward, and noticed the unpleasant angle of 
their legs when they are seated in one, 
that I have added blocks to the legs of 
nearly all my stage furniture to correct 
them. With the base of the spine against 
the back as we have noted, and the chest 
up, the upper part of the body should be 
completely relaxed and allowed to come 
gently back until the shoulder blades touch 
the back of the chair as lightly as possible. 
Let the hands fall easily between the 
thighs, one hand slightly in advance of the 
other, the feet resting lightly on the floor 
should have the toes turned ever so slightly 
out. Never turned in. One foot should be 
a bit in advance of the other. Search out 
all taut muscles and relax them. The posi- 
tion should be effortless and comfortable. 

If you wish to rise from the chair, note 
this one simple fact. The act of rising 
should not begin in the trunk as a con- 
vulsive jerk. If you will bend forward 
from the sitting position, gradually trans- 
ferring the weight of your body to the 
balls of the feet, and push with the legs, I 
believe you will find that the act of rising 
will be a full flowing movement that can 
be made to slide into the act of walking 
with easy grace. Be sure, however, that 
you have risen distinctly before the move- 
ment to a different position is begun. 

If we seem to have spent a great deal 
of time on such simple matters as stand- 
ing, walking and sitting it is because these 
three things will occupy most of the actual 
time you will spend on the stage. When 
they have been mastered, have become 
second nature, you will find your mind 


| alfnotionless, the fingers relaxed as they 
ré Mang. Will your body to relax every 
birtBnuscle which is not essential to hold you 
‘© Mpright. Remember that any movement of 
nUGhe hands is distracting. Carry the head 
“@traight with the chin up. Some suggest 
d by balancing a book on the head. I find this 
5 fe@uts a tension in the neck that is bad. The 
full eck should rise out of the shoulders like 
‘ati, column easily carrying the regality of 
si1tithe head. 
 8™@ From this position start walking. Let 
| SPihe arms swing loosely from the shoulders 
badiin a straight line. Never in a lateral direc- 
whé#ion. Let the legs have a good easy swing 
shatrom the hips. Don’t fling the feet for- 
> D@iward. Don’t stamp. Keep the feet close 
meé ™ogether, neither turned in nor out. If the 
ithofmotion from the hips is not free enough 
e walk will be rigid and wooden. Don’t 
of Tiet the motion of walking be up and down 
orav@s if on springs. The head should travel 
“Sun a fairly level line as in dancing. Now 
for Wat the end of the walk turn and go back. 
NY If the balance and carriage is correct 
pe “the turn will be easy. It should start with 
cirCiithe head be carried through the body and 
est @down to the feet in a rhythmic adula- 
dan@tion forming one continuous movement. 
ut. Gif you are inclined to be short, this fine 
Cas@@carriage and style will add the impression 
at @Mof height to your figure. If you are tall, 
a the grace and rhythm wiil add to your 
Fe beauty. The young men of today seem to 
r pend in the middle and sag at the knees. 
, Blhe young women—especially if they con- 
oy sider themselves too tall—are stoop shoul- 
nail dered. An erect carriage expresses dignity, 
oth pride and aggression. A stooped figure is 
il ye he picture of defeat and dejection. 


musician. Realize the change that must 
come over it to become one of these peo- 
ple’s hands. Compare the narrow fragile 
hand of the Queen, unused to work, used 
to command, with the harsh, reddened, 
stifly arthritic hand of the farmer. The 
possibility of cruelty in one, the clumsy 
tenderness in the other. If you were called 
upon to play these two parts with your 
hands, probably so different from either, 
you would require great mental control 
over their physical actions. These changes 
in physical characteristics extend through 
the entire body. Call up a mental por- 
trait of a policeman, a blind man, or a 
bank president. You will see that their 
methods of living have made a great dif- 
ference in their physical actions, yet a 
single movement of your arm might be 
used to give a telling portrait of any one 
of the three. 

We shall not attempt to go into the 
complicated study necessary to understand 
gesture in the creation of a character. My 
wish has been to show that mental control 
over the physical is essential to the student 
of acting. If you will return with me to 
our contemplation of the cat you will see 
that his perfect muscular coordination was 
necessary to him in the little drama he had 
created for himself in his play with the 
paper ball. His method was the actor’s. 
First, he visualized the minute paper ball 
as a little animal he was hunting. This is 
the imaginative quality that the actor 
brings to a part. Secondly, he concen- 
trated all his mind on the method of ap- 
proach to accomplish his purpose best. 
This we can compare to the analysis of the 
action used to interpret a character in re- 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Definitions of Drama 


by HERBERT V. HAKE* 


lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 


I. Tragedy 


The Greeks had a 
word for it. Translated 
into English, the word 
became “Tragedy”, 
but its literal meaning 
was “Goat Song”. This 
quaint classification 
was doubtless given to 
the earliest form of 
drama because _ the 
singers in the ancient 
Greek festivals wore 
goat skins to identify 
themselves with the god Dionysus. 

During the sixth century, B. C., it was 
customary for provincial singing societies 
to assemble in Athens for the annual 
spring contests. These contests were pri- 
marily religious in purpose, since Dionysus, 
the god of Harvest, was to be honored for 
his past bounties and his future benefac- 
tions. Each province tried to outdo the 
other in showing him honor, and, as a con- 
sequence, the religious fervor of the occa- 
sion was only a by-product of the spec- 
tacular competition which the dithyrambic 
festivals inspired. 

At first, the feast days were concerned 
only with sacrifices to Dionysus and the 
inevitable singing contests, which were 
made more exciting by virtue of the large 
quantities of wine which singers and audi- 
ence consumed in deference to the occa- 
sion. Shortly after the middle of the cen- 
tury, however, an enterprising young 
singer named Thespis decided that a varia- 
tion could be introduced. In a costume 
and mask which represented Dionysus, 
himself, the young soloist had the imperti- 
nence to engage one of the choral groups 
in a patronizing conversation. The nov- 
elty was an immediate success, and dra- 
matic dialogues became an _ established 
theatrical device. 

The Greek poets were quick to recog- 
nize the possibilities of this medium, and 
Aeschylus became the first writer of any 
consequence who used it with outstanding 
profit to the theatre. Substituting the 
legendary heroes of the Greek myths for 
Dionysus and his votaries, the poet soon 
devised a form of story-telling which be- 
came highly popular in Athens and which 
made the religious motive of the festivals 
even more perfunctory than the singing 
contests had made it. Aeschylus intro- 
duced a second actor for great variety, 
and, with the addition of a third actor by 
Sophocles, the chorus became a purely in- 
cidental adjunct to the telling of the poet’s 





Pror. HAKE 





* This is the first of a series of five artiules by 
Prof. Hake on definitions of drama. His second article, 
definition of Comedy, will appear in our November- 
December issue. These articles are written primarily 
for the benefit of high school students.—EpiTor. 
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Prof. Hake is widely known for his work in 
the field of dramatics. In addition to directing 
many stage plays, several of them premieres, he 
is the author of numerous articles in the field 
of school and college dramatics. He received his 
training at the University of Missouri, the Uni- 
versity of lowa, and at Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He has taught dramatics at Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Warrenton, Missouri, Port Authur, Texas, 
Senior High School, and at the University of 
arcade This is his first year at Cedar Falls, 
owa. 


story. By changing their masks and cos- 
tumes, these three actors were able to por- 
tray all of the characters in the great 
tragedies which were written for the Greek 
theatre by Aeschylus, Sophocles and Eu- 
ripides. 

Aristotle summarized the characteristics 
of the Greek tragedy by comparing it with 
the Epic, which it resembled in its elevated 
characters and heroic situations. It dif- 
fered from the Epic, however, in that it 
was limited to one period of the sun (the 
Unity of Time), it needed to confine itself 
to one city (the Unity of Place), and it 
required the completion of plot which 
came from a clearly defined “beginning, 
middle and end” (the Unity of Action). 
“A tragedy,” said Aristotle, “should cause 
the hearer to be seized with horror and to 
feel pity because of the events which are 
shown.” 

This theory of “catharsis”, or “purga- 
tion’”’, can be fully comprehended by read- 
ing Oedipus, Rex, the greatest of the trag- 
edies written by Sophocles and the play 


which is regarded by many scholars as the © 


finest example of classic drama. The Greek 
Unities, although rigidly observed, some- 
times proved a severe strain upon poetic 
license, and there is more than one exam- 
ple of incongruity in the effort to reconcile 
fact with formula. A noteworthy instance 
occurs in the opening verses of Agamem- 
non, by Aeschylus: The Watchman sees 
the signal fire announcing the fall of 
Troy ; Agamemnon completes the sack of 
the distant city, crosses the Aegean sea and 
appears before his palace, at Argos, within 
a few hundred lines! 

During the Roman period, the rules for 
tragedy were copied very closely from 
those of the Greeks, except that they, too, 
were affected by the popular Roman trend 
of “improving” on all Greek models. Only 
the old Latin fables concerned with dire 
calamities were suited to the tastes of Ro- 
man audiences, in the early Christian era, 
and it is small wonder that the plays fash- 
ioned out of this material became known 
to dramatic history as the “Tragedies of 
Blood.” Seneca, the only tragic poet in 
Rome who was worthy of the name, ob- 
viously believed that the merit of his plays 
was measured by the mortality rate among 
his characters. His devices for depopu- 
lating the “dramatis personae” were so di- 


versified that Elizabethan England fo 
him profitable for study, many centuri¢ 
later. Gorboduc, the first extant Englis 
tragedy, bears evidence of Seneca’s infh 
ence, from beginning to end. 

Throughout the Middle Ages, there w 
much repetition of Aristotle, with the ag 
dition of the moral views of the Churc 
When the Renaissance brought a taste fe 
variety into the theatre, Tragedy began t 
assume a somewhat modified form. TI 
Unity of Action was still observed, wit 
reasonable limits, but the Unities of Tin 
and Place were almost completely ignore 
Although the subject matter was still cor 
cerned with aristocrats in remote situ 
tions, plebian personalities were added fe 
comic relief. Sixteenth century Trage¢ 
still pictured what Jean de Taille calle 
“the pitiful ruin of lords,” but instead ¢ 
ascribing this ruin to Fate, as did many ¢ 
the Greek tragedies, the ambition 
avarice of man became the motivating fa 
tors. Most of Shakespeare’s great trage 
dies, such as King Lear, Hamlet, Othello 
etc., followed this humanized pattern. 

As a result of the closing of the theatres 
in the mid-seventeenth century, all dra 
in England passed through a period o 
temporary disrepute. Musical evasions 0 
the prejudice against plays became por 
ular. Thus, considerable impetus we 
given to Opera, which is merely an idea 
ized form of Tragedy. For all of it 
merits, however, Grand Opera has neve 
had the same universal appeal tha 
Tragedy has enjoyed. It is remote ant 
unreal, because its characters dwell etern 
ally in the land of song. Brander Mat 
thews had observed that “. . . perhaps it i 
due to this remoteness, this unreality, tha 
the opera-goer is willing enough to have 
a story end unhappily, although the play 


* goer is painfully affected by a tragic end 


ing. Whatever the reason, it is a fact that 
most of our plays end merrily in a churc 
while most of our popular operas end 
sadly in a church-yard.” 

Samuel Johnson, writing in the Ramble 
in 1751, dismissed the tragedies following 
the Restoration as being unworthy o 
critical evaluation, since they “nearly all 
debased themselves with buffoonery and 
mean-ness.”’ 


The German poets, Goethe, Schiller, 
and Lessing brought Tragedy to pic 
turesque vitality in the eighteenth century, 
and there were imitations of this romantic 
and florid style by Shelley, in The Cenci 
Hugo, in Hernani, and Rostand, in 
Cyrano De Bergerac, during the nine 
teenth century. 


The type of Tragedy with which we 
are most familiar, to-day, had its incep- 
tion at the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, in the social plays of Ibsen. These 
were variously called Realistic Plays, 
Problem Plays, Social Tragedies, etc., but 
their purpose had little in common with 
the aesthetic motives of the ancients. Ibsen 
was an evangelist who saw evils in society 
which he could attack through’ dramatic 
parables. His plays were designed to show 

(Continued on page 11) 
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World premiere of George Savage’s latest full-length play, PARENTS AND PIGTAILS, 
(Thespian Troupe No. 283.) 


The Meaning of Appreciation 


ot Drama 


by JOSEPH MERSAND 
Department of English, Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LOVE for dramatic art seems to be 
inherent in us. If we let our natural 
instincts have their way, we would be 
interested in plays without any encourage- 
ment from outside agencies. As far back as 
recorded history takes us, we learn that 
people have created and attended plays. 
Sometimes, as in the days of the Greeks, 
plays were associated with great religious 
or political festivals. There was an awe 
and respect for the Greek tragedies which 
our contemporaries feel only rarely in such 
dramatic spectacles as the Oberammergau 
Passion Play, The Miracle, and Everyman. 


Every civilized, semi-civilized or savage 
people in our times has its own drama of 
varying degrees of artistic perfection. The 
war and other ceremonial dances in dark- 
est Africa have dramatic significance. Re- 
cent moving pictures made in the South 
Sea Islands and in the land of the Eskimos 
testify to the highly developed dramatic 
feeling of these inhabitants at the two op- 
posite poles. 


If one admits that all the aforemen- 
tioned is true—that almost all human be- 
ings of past ages and of the present are 
sensitive to the magic of dramatic art, the 
question is naturally asked: “Why is it 
necessary to teach young boys and girls 
how to appreciate and know the better 
drama?” Many answers can be given to 
justify such a course of instruction. 

Perhaps an analogy with music might 
make the matter clear. Rare indeed is the 
human being who is not affected by some 
kind of music. One critic and popular 
author, Sigmund Spaeth, in his book, The 
Enjoyment of Music, has classified all 
music as either foot-music, heart-music or 
head-music. Those who are sensitive to 
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Dr. Mersand is director of the Institute of 
Adult Education, in addition to being instructor 
in English and Speech, at Boys High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He received all his advanced 
training at New York University, from which he 
holds a Ph. D. degree. Dr. Mersand served as 
research fellow in English and Germanic Phil- 
ology at New York University during 1928-31. 
He is the author of numerous articles on the 
teaching of drama, dramatic criticism, and re- 
lated subjects. 


foot-music are the jitter-bugs, the hot- 
rhythm devotees, the people who must 
react to the rhythm of a musical composi- 
tion. They cannot help dancing or drum- 
ming their fingers or tapping their toes 
when a “swing song” is played. The type 
of music they love appeals to almost all 
races and nationalities. One does not have 
to take courses in music appreciation in 
order to like it. 

There exists a kind of drama which is 
a counterpart of this foot-music; and 
there is a type of theatre-goer or movie- 
fan or radio-listener who is a dramatic 
jitter-bug. This person sees all the “thrill- 
ers,’ the “Westerns,” and the gangster 
pictures. He usually reads the pulp maga- 
zines filled with tales of horror, mystery, 
and violent deaths. 

It would not be honest on the part of 
the writer to condemn this type of litera- 
ture, drama, and movie without some 
reservation, because it is not entirely 
worthless. There is a certain stage in the 
development of the young boy or girl 
when these emotional forms of entertain- 
ment are almost the only variety of art 
that appeals. That is why such a novel as 
Ivanhoe is read in the first year of sec- 
ondary school. It-is exciting, with its tour- 
nament, its storming of the castle, its many 
scenes of action. Homer’s Odyssey, Stev- 








staged by Knoxville, Tenn., High School. 
Mr. O. E. Sams, Jr., director. 


enson’s Treasure Island, and Dickens’ A 
Tale of Two Cities are other books which 
are taught in the first two years of high 
school because they appeal to a perfectly 
normal love for excitement in literature. 


This love for excitement has been ex- 
plained in many ways. Psychologists, 
teachers and other students of the develop- 
ment of human beings have collected con- 
siderable data on the subject. They almost 
all agree that this love for the exciting life 
among young people is quite normal and is 
not to be ridiculed or criticized. 


Just as it is not necessary to teach any- 
one to enjoy the latest dance numbers 
when they are played by the most popular 
orchestras, so it is needless to instruct chil- 
dren in the liking of this elementary type 
of dramatic entertainment. That even 
older folk are susceptible to this art is evi- 
dent by the popularity of such motion pic- 
tures as Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs. Recall the very exciting chase of 
the dwarfs after they discover the harm 
that the witch has done. Many of the 
Mickey Mouse cartoons have this chase 
element, as do many “Westerns.” People 
like to watch things in rapid motion 
whether they be horses, automobiles, air- 
planes or G-men. 

Drama, however, includes much more 
than rapid locomotion, and many more 
pleasures are to be derived from its con- 
templation than the breathless excitement 
resulting from watching a race. This 
brings us to the second type of music 
mentioned by Dr. Spaeth—heart-music. 
It includes the melodious type of music, 
the “tune-hits” of our days and yesterday. 
Included also are the musical compositions 
that are programatic or representational of 
actual sounds in nature. Many of these 
tunes are associated with words that tell a 
story. These compositions are the most 


popular on orchestral and other concerts. 
The listeners who enjoy these selections 
are made happy or sad—their “heart” is 
moved by them. If one should ask them 
why they prefer “heart-music” they would 
probably be unable to give any definite 
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Cast for THE TAMING OF THE SHREW as produced by members o f Thespian Troupe No. 256 at Twin Falls, Idaho, High School. 
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reasons. These listeners need not know 
anything about the art of music, about 
rhythm, melody, harmony, counterpoint, 
chords. They are the devotees of the Sun- 
day afternoon radio symphony concerts. 
They crowd the stands in the parks. They 
hum popular songs of the day. 


In drama appreciation we have a similar 
group. These playgoers find in a play or 
motion-picture a source of relaxation from 
the cares of the day. The world behind 
the footlights is a strange world, less drab 
and less humdrum than the world of daily 
business or daily homework. These people 
find in plays an escape from their own 
lives. The story or plot holds their atten- 
tion so that they forget the existence of a 
dull worid outside the theatre. Coleridge, 
the author of that colorful, unnatural 
poem, The Ancient Mariner, and one of 
the greatest dramatic critics that ever 
lived, expressed the relationship between 
the world of the stage and the mind of the 
spectators as “the willing suspension of 
disbelief.” The audience is willing to stop 
believing for the period of the play’s dura- 
tion that John Jones and Mary Smith are 
John Jones and Mary Smith and accept 
them as Prince Hamlet and Ophelia. 
When Ophelia dies and Hamlet is killed, 
we feel poignantly sad because we don’t 
want to remember that they will repeat 
the performance on the following night 
and many thereafter. 

Again it is not really necessary to teach 
young men and women how to suspend 
their disbelief and thus enjoy a play. 
Place a troupe of actors before any group 
of youngsters and in a few moments the 
audience will believe in them. Sometimes 
it is not necessary to have words; then we 
have pantomime. Sometimes the words 
spoken may be in a language entirely for- 
eign to the audience and yet they will im- 
press an audience. The story is told of 
Madame Nazimova that she was asked to 
entertain a certain group of her admirers. 
She offered to recite something in her na- 
tive language, which was Russian. When 
she was finished, her audience was in 
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tears. To their great surprise Nazimova 
informed them that she had recited the 
multiplication table in Russian. Such is 
the power of the actor over the feelings 
of others. Sometimes you hear the ex- 
pression that something is “good theatre.” 
Critics who use it seldom define it or even 
know precisely what it means. They say 
that they feel it when it is present. Such 
famous one-act plays as The Valiant, The 
Drums of Oude, and Where the Cross Is 
Made are “good theatre.” 

One needs merely to attend enough 
plays in order to develop a “heart”’ inter- 
est in them. Ask any group of young- 
sters what they would prefer in a recrea- 
tion period: a play acted out or a book 
to be read alone. The normal group would 
invariably turn to the former. Children 
are constantly acting in their own little 
plays. Little girls of three or four begin 
to play house as soon as they have dolls 
and toy dishes. Little boys will play “cops 
and robbers” or “gangsters and G-men.” 
Very little encouragement is needed to get 
children to dramatize stories which have 
been read in their own classes. 

The element that interests us in a play 
at this stage of our development as drama- 
lovers is the story or plot. By plot we mean 
a closely connected series of incidents, 
each of which is dependent upon the 
other, with a definite outcome. The ele- 
ment of suspense is a powerful agent for 
attraction. We do not care very much for 
the characters or the setting or the ideas 
in the play. The plot is all-important. 

After a time we discover that the num- 
ber of plot situations is not unlimited ; 





Name-A-Play Contest 


If you are interested in winning a hand- 
some trophy, as well as a cast set of play 
books autographed by the author, write to 
Frederick B. Ingram Publications, Gansert 
Building, Rock Island, Illinois, for a copy 
of the rules for their Name-A-Play Contest, 
the national winner of which will be an- 
nounced in January. Glenn Hughes is the 
author of the play to be named. 
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that many plots resemble each other ; and 
that our interest in mere story-element 
wanes. In fact, a book has been written 
by Georges Polti on The Thirty-Six Dra- 
matic Situations in which the thesis i 
maintained that there are only that num- 
ber of plot-formulas in all dramatic litera- 
ture. 


When the playgoer loses his interest in 
plot and begins to notice character-de- 
velopment or atmospheric-suggestion, then 
he has advanced to the third stage of 
drama appreciation: the head or intellec- 
tual stage. If you want to meet such a 
personality in your home town, ask the 
man who sees every new performance of 
Hamlet; find out the lover of Ibsen who 
has seen every Hedda Gabler in the past 


* thirty years. The opera-lovers who sub. 


scribe to the Wagner cycle year after 
year; the student of the theatre who 
spends his Christmas and Easter vacations 
seeing as many plays as he can; the reader 
of plays—all these show the highest stage 
of development in dramatic appreciation. 
They correspond in music to those idola- 


tors of Bach, to those who attend concertsif 
with the scores of their favorite sympho-} 
nies, to those who understand the science} 
and the art of music. In the field of the} 


drama we also have patrons who follow 
the development of character, the artistry 
of the exposition, the subtlety of the indi- 
cation of atmosphere, the appropriateness 
of the direction, the correctness of speech, 
lighting, decor, and the many other ele- 
ments which go into making a perfect 
play. It is the last type of appreciation 
which can be taught and needs to be 
learned. It is well worth the time and 
effort. Art is created to give a maximum 
degree of pleasure to its devotees. That 
pleasure is richest for those who are pre- 
pared by training and knowledge to ap- 
preciate it. Ars longa, vita brevis, “‘Art is 
long, life is short,” said the Romans. Those 
who derive from dramatic art only a frac- 
tion of the enjoyment which should be felt 
are missing one of the most valuable ex- 
periences in life. 
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E were looking for a good play for 
our junior high school. We wanted 
something that the children would 


like, but we also wanted something with 
literary merit. Fortunately for us at this 
time, Dr. Clarence Stratton, Director of 
English in the Cleveland high schools, a 
widely recognized authority on dramatics, 
had just completed writing two original 


folk plays on Scandinavian and English 
folk tales— The Princess of the Blue 
Mountain and Seven Guesses. Neither play 
had yet been produced—in fact, the typo- 
script of The Princess of the Blue Moun- 
tain was sent to us as sections were com- 
pleted—and while we had no previously 
established standards to compete with, we 
had the responsibility of doing justice to 
the plays in making their first perform- 
ances worthy of their possibilities. 

We had the greatest advantage in hav- 
ing the author himself at our service, and 
it was his skilled guidance that directed us 
over this untrodden territory. This help 
and the most enthusiastic and encouraging 
support by our principal, led a group of 
rather raw amateurs (including the di- 
rector) through an extremely interesting 
experiment. 

The production of The Princess of the 
Blue Mountain was our first major dra- 
matic enterprise. The cast consisted of 
our entire ninth grade English class of 
about forty-five, all of whom were to take 
part in the play as an extra-curricular 
activity. Our greatest problem was to find 
enough major roles for almost forty peo- 
ple—the few who hesitated about speaking 
on the stage being satisfied with the minor 
parts which required nothing but putting 
in an appearance in costume. Because the 
dramatic capabilities of the class were un- 
known to the director, we had a number 
of tryouts, followed by much shifting of 
parts (about which the group as a whole 
was usually called upon to decide) before 
the cast was finally settled. 

Then we swung into action. Every spare 
moment and thought went into The 
Princess. Rehearsals began at 7 :30 in the 
morning, before the opening of school, 
were taken up again at odd periods dur- 
ing the day, and were continued after the 
close of school—and nobody was bored! 
The music department codperated in 
teaching the students the rollicking 
jester’s Song to the lovely music of Coun- 
try Gardens, the dancers’ song from 
Mozart, and the “theme song” of the play, 
taken from The Chimes of Normandy, 
while the orchestra contributed incidental 
music. The dancers were selected and 
trained by the physical education depart- 
ment. 

One of the most important features of 
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East Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


wo “World Premieres” in Junior High School! 


Dramatics 


by HELEN VOSATKA 


Miss Vosatka received the greater part of her 
training at Western Reserve University, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, from which she holds a Master’s 
degree. She also studied at the University of 
Colorado and at Columbia University. “I be- 
came especially interested in dramatics,” she 
writes, “when our desire for a particularly suit- 
able play coincided with the appearance of the 
two by Dr. Stratton, as mentioned in my 
article.” 


both these folk plays is the latitude which 
is provided in‘the matter of costumes and 
stage settings. The Princess is set in “a 
romantic land where costumes ?re lovely”. 
The two sets of the play are in a palace 
hall and in a street outside a goldsmith’s 
shop. It might be mentioned here that our 
school building dates from the 1880’s and 
that our auditorium facilities are of cor- 
responding modernity. For our palace 
scenes we used tan flats upon which we 
hung any suitable draperies which were 
available in the building and cardboard 
shields of chivalric design. A window had 
been cut in the back wall, but it might just 
as easily have been painted separately and 
hung on the wall like a picture. This 
method would have made its removal easy 
in changing sets. The royal thrones were 
ordinary chairs from the school office, 
draped with old blue velour brought from 
home by one of the girls. The thrones 
were placed upon a cambric-draped dais. 
This dais was only five or six inches high, 
because the stage ceiling is rather low. 
This set remained throughout the play, 
so that almost all scene shifting was elimi- 
nated. The “almost” refers to the angle 
of the walls of the goldsmith’s shop before 
which one of the scenes was played. This 
hinged scenery protruded between the two 
sections of the drawn curtain. As the lat- 
ter was a night scene on a street, the light- 
ing had to be considered. With the assist- 
ance of the metal shop, where a perfo- 
rated tin lantern was made for us, a very 
satisfactory effect was achieved. The 
lantern was suspended over the goldsmith’s 
door and provided the only illumination 
on the stage. The perforations in the tin 
threw interesting patterns of light and 
shadow over the scene, adding a great deal 
of romantic atmosphere. Another inter- 
esting stage effect was the “smoke” which 
rose from the tubes of the goldsmith when 
he tested the gold checkers. The “smoke” 
was produced by dry ice which evaporated 
very effectively among the scales and 
beakers on the chemist’s table. 

In the preparation of the costumes for 
the play, we again had unrestricted choice 
in the matter of extravagance( or absence 
of it) and of style. A faculty member 
evolved the costumes with the assistance of 
the sewing classes. The only requirements 


in the designing of these costumes being 
those of romance and loveliness and our 
only limitation being financial, we took in- 
ventory of the materials which were al- 
ready on hand. Some plain cambric 
dresses in pastel colors were refurbished 
with ruffles and tarlatan, of which a little 
goes a long way in creating an illusion of 
crisp frilliness. The courtiers and pages 
were arrayed in colorful costumes assem- 
bled from assorted trousers, capes, blouses, 
and hats which had been used in numerous 
other plays. Guardsmen’s costumes con- 
sisted of blue wool capes from the school 
band, red sateen trousers made for pre- 
vious productions, knee boots of black oil- 
cloth, and high blue hats with black visors 
and red pompoms, all of paper put to- 
gether by the art department. The danc- 
ing girls wore the traditional peasant cos- 
tumes of gayly colored skirts, white blouses 
and black bodices, with sheer white aprons 
and caps. 

The heroine had two costumes — an 
“everyday” dress of flowered cotton ma- 
terial and a court dress of white tarlatan 
and rayon satin, the latter material taking 
the light very strikingly. The hero wore 
brown cambric for his “working clothes”, 
and so appeared all the more splendid in 
the contrast presented by his white rayon 
satin court costume, with a gorgeous crepe 
paper plume in his hat. The king’s court 
costume was of blue and gold rayon, and 
the other “dress” costumes were of cotton 
material cut in court style. The crowns 
were of tin, made in the metal shop. The 
prince’s gold sword had been made by an 
interested “problem” boy in the wood 
shop, and both the sword and the crowns 
were adorned with bits of cast-off “5 and 
10” jewelry. 

All this time, rehearsals had been going 
on, a publicity campaign had been started, 
tickets had been sold, and the usual last- 
minute tragedy of having a major actor 
detained at home under a whooping cough 
quarantine had been experienced. It was 
the last week in May, and The Princess 
was about to make her, maiden bow. The 
jester and the maids sang and made 
merry, as did the country girls; old Aunt 
Maria frowned and scolded her way 
about ; the Princess Alice rebelled against 
family restraint, ran out of doors to dance, 
and was kidnapped; the agonizing weeks 
of searching dragged by; the Princess was 
miraculously restored; the villains were 
exposed ; and the hero burst out of his 
disguise. Then at the climax came the 
pretty romance, with the ethereal Princess 
meeting the gleaming, white satin hero in 
the center of the stage, to the accompani- 
ment of concerted and _ appreciative 
‘“‘Ah-h-h-h!” from the audience. 





Po ees 


Ohio. Miss Catherine Feit, director. 


Clarence Stratton’s THE PRINCESS OF THE BLUE MOUNTAINS, as staged by the students of Wilbur Wright Junior High Schol, Clevelar 





During the following fall, we planned to 
put on the other untried play—Seven 
Guesses. This time the cast was chosen 
from pupils who volunteered for tryouts 
when the opportunity was offered to any- 
one in the school. The stage sets for this 
play were also very simple. The first set 
represented a room in a cottage, with the 
few articles needed for the serving of a 
humble meal of mush and milk. The same 
type of flat which we had used in The 
Princess was used here. In the back wall 
was a door leading to a narrow space be- 
hind the scenery. The succeeding scene 
took place in a hall in the palace, and the 
general plan of decoration which we had 
used in The Princess was followed. We 
had learned, however, that a great deal 
more elaboration in the form of additional 
draperies and chivalric shields and em- 
blems and glittering material would add 
much to the general atmosphere of splen- 
dor with almost no additional effort. One 
of the most interesting pieces of drapery 
which we used was that which covered the 
erstwhile cottage door. It was made of 
burlap bags, ripped apart and sewed into 
long strips reaching from ceiling to floor, 
and daubed with variegated paints to rep- 
resent tapestry. The cottage table was cov- 
ered by a regal drape, and the chairs and 
stools were swathed in blue velour and 
dark red cambric. The third scene, in an- 
other room in the palace, was easily pre- 
pared by removing much of the ornamen- 
tation of the previous room and replacing 
it with simpler arrangements. The thrones 
and dais were removed and only the table 
(with still a different covering) and two 
stools (undraped this time) remaining. A 
spinning wheel was brought on with some 
fluffy wool and some skeins of yarn bor- 
rowed from a nearby woolen mill. The 
top half of the former kitchen door, again 
uncovered, now became a window swing- 
ing on hinges, the door having been pre- 
viously cut across the middle so that it 
could be used as a whole or in two separate 
sections. The upper curtains on the first- 
act cottage door had concealed some 
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“stained glass” made of paper, which now 
was exposed to add an appropriate touch 
to the room. The lower half of the door 
was concealed by the draped table holding 
the wool which the princess was to spin. 
It was through this rear window and by 
means of this table that the demon visitor 
entered the chamber. 

The costumes used in this play were 
also adapted from those used in The 
Princess. A few rather spectacular addi- 
tions were made, some alterations and re- 
placements were effected, and we were in 
possession of a new set of costumes. The 
princess first appeared as a peasant girl, 
and in the cottage scene she and her fam- 
ily wore the usual peasant dress. Here the 
prince appeared in one of the blue capes 
of the school band over a costume of white 
cambric. With this he wore black oilcloth 
boots and a paper-plumed hat. In the suc- 
ceeding court scene, the newly elevated 
princess wore the same white court dress 
of the princess in the previous play but 
entirely disguised by the addition of a 
gleaming train of purple rayon satin trim- 
med with cotton batting ermine. The 
Prince had an entirely new costume of 
white rayon satin, with a cloak train simi- 
lar to that of the Princess. Both wore glit- 
tering crowns of tagboard, purple cambric, 
and cotton batting. Some ladies in very 
frilly court gowns added to the picture 
(the frills alone were new), as did the col- 
orful courtiers and pages and the red and 
white drum major with his huge cotton 
batting shako. 

For the spinning room scenes the 
Princess had a pale pink tarlatan and 
rayon satin gown, while the Prince still 
wore his white satin, this time without the 
train. The crowns were also omitted here. 
The demon from the forest, around 
whom most of the action of the play re- 
volves, had a suit of wood brown and 
green. 

This folk play, like The Princess of the 
Blue Mountain, presented many highly 
dramatic moments, among them the mys- 
terious theft of the pies; the astonishing 
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proposal of the Prince for the hand ¢ 
little Jane; the wedding near the begin 
ning of the play instead of at the end (on 
member of the audience was heard to ex 
claim, “A wedding! Already!’’) ; th 
visits of the yarn-spinning demon; th 
Prince’s story of the spinner in the fores 
and the unconscious revelation of the se 
cret name; the tense moments while 
Princess toyed with the demon before s 
annihilated him with her seventh gue 
And then the shriek, the darkness, and th 
thunder that accompanied the villain’s de 
feat. 

But the tenseness was mingled wit 
comedy and again and again hearty laug 
ter arose from the audience. The gar 
rulous mother admonishing her daughte 
and later making her awkward entrance 
into the royal hall; the cavortings of tht 
demon visitor; the “bull in the chi 
shop” sailor; the disclosure of one or tw 
surprise engagements— all these addet 
spice to the performance. 

And so another “first night”? was over. 

To pupils of junior high school age, folk 
plays of this type afford an opportunity t 
pretend to be “grown-up” and realistic bu 
still to indulge in the fancies which di 
close the delightful world of the imagina 
tion. They appreciate the beauty, the 
enjoy the comedy, and they react excited 
to the suspense and surprises. All the 
juvenile trappings of these old stories have 
been stripped away, leaving only the in 
herently dramatic plots upon which have 
been hung new and exciting and clevef 
situations and words, which “fall right 
into line” with the interests and abilities 
of these 14-and-15-year-olds. 

Large and appreciative audiences 
pupil and adult—enjoyed both plays, and 
also, both plays (if this be any criterion 1 
judging a play) were financially success 
ful to a very satisfying degree. 

Since our first presentation of Thé 
Princess of the Blue Mountain and oi 
Seven Guesses, these plays have been per 
formed not only in a number of the Cleve 
land junior high schools but also in such 
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widely separated cities as Columbus 
Ohio; Chicago, Illinois; Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi; Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

And so these plays which we at Myron 
T. Herrick Junior High School worked 
with while the ink was still wet on their 
pages have truly taken to “the road”. We 
feel an inordinate pride in _ having 
launched them. 


















Definitions of Drama 
(Continued from page 6) 


the havoc which social bigotry and prej- 
udice could ultimately bring, and _ his 
analogies became powerful forces for 
social correction. 

His missionary zeal soon spread a 
contagion of dramatic evangelism over all 
of Europe. Hauptmann and Sudermann, 
in Germany; Chekov and Gorki, in 
Russia; Shaw and Galsworthy, in Eng- 
land; Sardou and Brieux, in France ; and 
many other playwrights joined Ibsen in 
J df making the stage a pulpit, as well as an 
ging artistic pedestal. 

(or To-day, we regard Tragedy as a form 
y em of drama in which the protagonist is over- 
th powered by forces which are beyond his 
th™ control. Thus, Children of the Moon is 
req a tragedy because, like Ibsen’s Ghosts, the 
> sm principal characters are crushed by bur- 
dens which heredity has placed upon 
sh them. Other examples chosen at random 
ues from the plays of Eugene O’Neill, Max- 
| th well Anderson, Elmer Rice, Paul Green, 
; dem etc., will further illustrate the contempo- 
rary trend. 
witl Since Tragedy has become a type of 
ugh’ drama which is no longer concerned with 
gar™ legendary heroes whose tribulations we 
item can view with sympathetic detachment, 
unc™ it is obvious that its style of presentation 
must be intimate and ‘sincere. In ancient 
Greece, the tragic actor was most highly 
twa acclaimed when his voice, gestures and 
ide@ stage presence were bombastic and exag- 
gerated. In modern times, Tragedy has a 
r. § social purpose which is often more im- 
fol portant than the ostensible function of 
y t@ entertainment. An audience, in order to 
bul receive the message of the playwright, 
dis# must see the play interpreted by actors 
ina who play their parts with conviction, 
hey gravity and reverence. 
rel “The chief business of the actor,” says 
thai Alexander Woollcott, “is concerned with 
aval emotion. It is to transmit certain qualities 
ing Of the heart and mind. He deals with 
ave Such things as fear and courage and anger 
sve and heart-ache. If he can express them 
ight convincingly, nothing else matters much. 
itie™ If he can’t, nothing else helps. ... It is a 
foolish notion that the most emotional 
»s—@ scene is the one in which emotion is most 
andg loudly given way to, and that the most 
1 if emotional actress is the one who sheds 
ess™ the most pints of tears in a season and 
uses up the largest number of handker- 
[ham chiefs. As a matter of fact, the most mov- 
om ing and most communicable grief is dumb 
yer™ grief; the most devastating tears in the 
vem theatre—as in life—are the tears unshed. 
A freshet on the stage usually induces a 
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severe drought in the audience.” 

To the qualities of conviction, gravity 
and reverence, in the acting of Tragedy, 
the writer should like to add concentra- 
tion. In a production of Riders to the Sea 
which he gave, several years ago, the 
students playing the various roles were 
instructed to remain in character, even 
while they were backstage, between scenes. 
This concentration on the mood of the 
play and the intense conviction which it 
inspired made of the public performance 
one of the most memorable events in the 
writer’s experience. 

Tragedy is slower in tempo than any 
other type of drama. The risk of distract- 
ing the audience is therefore greater than 
it is in Comedy or Farce. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid upon sustained 
sincerity in its production. 


Habits of Good Posture 
(Continued from page 5) 


lation to the plot. Third, he summoned 
all his physical prowess under mental con- 
trol to accomplish his purpose. The 
crouch, the imperceptible advance, the 
sure spring. This corresponds to the men- 
tal control necessary to the actor to carry 
out his planned actions. 

If we are to become interested in acting 
for the good it will do us in our daily life 
we must carry our habits of good carriage 
into everything we do. We shall have to 
be checking up continually to see that our 
walking, standing, sitting, and moving in 
the best possible manner become second 
nature. Try it at home. Never enter a 
room, sit at table or stand in a group with- 
out checking up on your posture. This is 
as good a time to try it as any other. See, 
the family is gathered in the living room 
for the evening. You are going to enter 
the room. The family is going to see you 
in your new attitude toward things. Well, 
here goes, chest up, chin up, relaxed and 
easy. You are walking across the room 
and seating yourself in the chair beside the 
fireplace. What was that faint noise we 
heard? Was it your young brother making 








Scene from THREE DAYS OF GRACIE as 
given at Ravenna, Ohio, High School. 
Eunice Shanaberger, director. 


Miss 








clucking sounds with his mouth at your 
regal carriage? Don’t get flustered, you 
know the little minds of the very young. 
Or else perhaps—perhaps you did overdo 
it, just a little bit. 











Winners of 1937-38 Play 
Program Contest 
PRINTED PROGRAMS 


First Place. Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
Classen High School, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Directed by Mrs. Elaine Tucker. A program 
with complete information and questions 
in the form of a group discussion guide, 
designed to give students and audience a 
better understanding of the Shakespearean 
play. Prize, $2.00. Second Place. Night of 
january 16th. Ashland, Ohio, High School. 
Directed by Harry Dotson. A clever pro- 
gram in the form of a court summons. Prize, 
$1.00. 

HONORABLE MENTION 
(in the order listed) 

Hamlet, Abilene, Texas, High School. 
Directed by C. B. Ford. An artistically de- 
signed program in celebration of the ac- 
ceptance of this school as a member of The 
National Thespian Society. 

On The Bridge at Midnight. Spencer, W. 
Va., High School. Miss Emma Neal Bog- 
gess, director. A program well worded in the 
language of the playbills of the seventies. 

The Steadfast Tin Soldier. East Haven, 
Conn., High School. Directed by Miss 
Louise Scott. For including on her program 
a list of patrons and patronesses. (Recom- 
mended for those directors who complain of 
having small audiences at their plays.) 

Little Women. Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 
High School. Directed by Miss Doris Mar- 
solais. 

Double Door. Washington Irving High 
School, Clarksburg, W, Va. Directed by 
Miss Lillie Mae Bauer. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PROGRAMS 


First Place. Jane Eyre. Champaign, IIL, 
Senior High School. Directed by Miss 
Marion Stuart. Well designed, well ar- 
ranged, and complete in those details an au- 
dience needs to enjoy the play and ap- 
preciate the work students do in dramatics. 
Prize, $2.00. (Won this same prize last 
year). 

The Merchant of Venice. Garret Schenck, 
Jr., High School, East Millinocket, Me. Di- 
rected by Daniel Turner. A program in 
blue and gold, with an entire page devoted 
to an outline of the plot and notes about the 
play. Prize, $1.00. 

HONORABLE MENTION 


The Flower of Venezia. Robbinsdale, 
Minn,, High School. Miss Bess Sinnott, 
Thespian sponsor. 

The Ghost Train. Kingman County High 
School, Kingman, Kansas. Miss Mildred 
Musser, director. - 

Ann of Green Gables. Cannelton, Ind., 
High School. Directed by Miss Mildred 
Fore. 

“Four One-Act Plays.” East Liverpool, 
Ohio, High School. Miss Kathryn Ogilvie, 
Thespian sponsor. 

“Three One-Act Plays.” Sac City, Iowa, 
High School. Miss Vivian Andre, director. 


We thank all the schools—one hundred 
and fifty-four, to be exact—which entered 
our Play Program contest. We invite them, 
and all other Thespian schools which have 
heretofore missed the fun of participating in 
this event, to submit their programs for the 
1938-39 contest immediately after the per- 
formance of each play. An editorial on the 
requirements of a good play program will 


appear in a forthcoming issue. 

(Programs entered in this contest will be exhib- 
ited at the national convention of the American 
Educational Theatre Association in Cleveland this 
coming December.) 
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Thespis On Wheels 


by EDWARD A. WRIGHT 


Director of Drama, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


wTIHESPIS on Wheels.” That title just 

popped into my mind, though it was 

seven long years ago that the idea first 
struck me. In fact it was during the late 
summer of 1932. I was just completing 
my tenth season on the chautauqua plat- 
form and the chautauqua platform was 
just completing its career. As I stood in 
Alliance, Ohio, and watched that old 
brown tent come down and realized that 
after speaking from some 1500 of them 
this would be the last one I’d likely ever 
see, a tear rolled down my cheek. That 
tear wasn’t because I was out of a job. 
Soon I’d be returning to Marshalltown, 
Iowa, where I would once more take up 
the very enjoyable task of teaching speech 
and dramatic classes in high school and 
junior college. Of course, part of my mel- 
ancholy was due to the realization that a 
very definite milestone in my life was 
passed. Those ten seasons had been happy 
ones. New faces, new scenery, the thrill 
of a new audience every day, plus the 
hundreds of little pleasures in trouping— 
all were done. Of course there had been 
disappointments, and long weary night 
rides, poor food, and rainy bad nights, 
but some how or other those things were 
not in my mind to-night. 

I saw in that one tent the culmination 
of all I had learned in those hundreds of 
others scattered back over ten years and 
thirty two states. I saw there the funeral 
for one of the finest training grounds or 
schools of acting that I could imagine. 
Right there I had learned lessons in acting 
that no class-room or university could 
teach in years of lectures. Right there I 
had learned that valuable trick of “hold- 
ing a laugh” just long enough. Right 
there I had learned to “build a scene,” to 
“point up,” “to react,” to act in ensemble” 
and a hundred other little lessons all of 
which go to make a production smooth, 
and in turn make the audience feel per- 
fectly at ease. 


Prof. Wright has his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
from the University of lowa. He taught one 
year (1928-29) at New London, lowa, and seven 
years (1930-37) at Marshalltown, lowa, Junior 
College, before he accepted his present position. 
At Marshalltown, he served as head of all 
Speech and Dramatic work. Earlier in his dra- 
matic career (1921-1932), he spent the summers 
on the chautauqua platforms, acting as reader, 
impersonator, entertainer, and actor and man- 
ager of his own company. He also played for 
one season in the play, “Fosty,” at the Adelphi 
Theatre in Chicago. 


; 


Every director and every actor is 
familiar with the strain of a first night. 
It even affects New York companies with 
the well known jitters. Actors are never 
themselves and rarely give a performance 
possessing the smoothness and assurance 
of which they are capable. The very at- 
mosphere of the theatre is unnatural. With 
the amateur it is even worse than with the 
professional. The Broadway cast is reas- 
onably sure of at least a second night, 
but with the high school cast it is “now 
or never.” There is just one chance. 
Under this strain it is littke wonder that 
cues are jumped, laughs are stepped on, 
the breath supply doesn’t quite hold out 
on the big speech, the bell is just enough 
delayed to cause palpitations of the heart, 
the telephone cord is tangled, the door 
doesn’t quite close, and someone discovers 
just too late that a property has been mis- 
placed. A thousand little details go wrong, 


that we hope “the audience didn’t notice,” _ 


but they nevertheless react on some 
player so that he is not at home and can- 
not or at least does not do his best work, 
let alone have the presence of mind to 
study the audience reaction—that one 
little step that is so necessary a part of 
the actor’s growth and training. 

Secondly, with one performance only. 
the actor has no way of experimenting 
with an audience. A director might lec- 
ture for hours on the value of a particular 
pause, gesture or intonation, but until the 

















A group of Prof. Wright’s troupers ready for the road. “We travelled in any and all weather,” 
he writes. Prof. Wright is seen at the right (light coat and hat). 
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actor himself has had a chance to see fag WI 
himself that the emotion is lessened @gou! 
increased by not doing or doing just thggbat 
right thing at the correct moment, doggho! 


he quite realize the value of precise traiggdot 
ing. Once learned, however, this less 
is never forgotten. 

Third, there is the invaluable opportugg ng 
ity of studying different audiences undggha' 
different circumstances and _ situation ~ 
The audience sense, as Crafton calls it, ne 
as important to the actor as is his imag™No 
ination. Here is his best opportunity mj We 
sharpen it—by repeated performances of 
the same part. ad: 

Fourth, comes the value of knowingfof 
how to rekindle and rebuild a fire. Crea tic 
ing a role when you are a little weary @fiv 
when the newness and the thrill of a@fiv 
opening night with relatives and friendcer 
all out front is a little different from jumjby 
doing the part—and doing it just as we™mc 
when you don’t know a soul in th@ba 
audience. tor 

Fifth, comes the opportunity of buildgish 
ing and moulding a character as only 
can be done in a number of performanceg,,, 
Not until several audiences have reacteg§tin 
to a creation does the student realize thaf,n 
he has built something new. It has alwayiigis 
been a joy to me to find that after several w- 
performances the students would invanigin, 
ably come to me and discuss some NeWigg 
meaning in a line which they had nog, 
realized was there until something hap§;, 
pened out front. Professionals tell us th 
shadings of character creep into their i 
terpretations after playing for months. f 

Finally he developes the poise, the 2 
surance, the technique (if you wish to ca 
it that) and polish, for all these come onl 
with a thorough knowledge of what eve 
part of the body is doing at every momen 
you are on the stage. This is not humank 
possible during the horrors of a first per 
formance. th 

Yes, these were all lessons [’d learnet F 
in those old brown tents. They wen 4 
lessons that my pupils needed to kno 
if we were going to raise the level a 
standards of our school productions. I’ 
tried to teach them and felt I could boas 
of reasonable success, but all I could saj 
was of little value compared to the stud E 
ent’s learning the lesson himself. 

And then the idea of a miniature cha 
tauqua circuit struck me! The more ! 
toyed with the idea the more enthusiasti¢ 
I became. Immediately on my return tha" 
plan was presented to our principal. He 
was a thoroughly alive person and willing 
to try something new. He, too, saw pc 
sibilities in the plan, and his encourageg™ 
ment and help will ever be rememberedg# 
and appreciated. But remember—this was" 
1932. A depression, of which you maj 
have read, was on in full force. So w 
selected three good, but inexpensive, oneg° 
act plays and through the P. T. A.’s il V 
twelve nearby towns gave our players 4 
chance to “take to the road.” We gavé E 
them absolutely free and so played to C 
S. R. O., signs every night. We did themjé@ 
sans scenery some times, but this onlyg® 
added to the experience of the actors§™ 


§ 
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When we had flats or drapes we moved 
our entrances all over the stage and com- 
batted many other problems that back 
home we'd have said “just couldn’t be 
done.” The people became troupers, and 
when the season was over had learned 
more about ensemble acting and sustain- 
ing a character than any class I had ever 


had. 


The second year, with a number cf 
new members, we enlarged our progratn. 
No longer were we just rank amateurs. 
We had made a reputation and because 
of that reputation we were able to charge 
admission. So we worked out a program 
of three full-length plays and sold season 
tickets in ten nearby towns for twenty- 
five cents to grade school pupils, thirty- 
five cents for high school people and fifty 
cents for adults. We surprised ourselves 
by selling almost 2,500 tickets. The 
money was divided on a straight 50/50 
basis. The towns furnished the audi- 
torlum, scenery and furniture. We furn- 
ished everything else. 


So we continued the experiment. I 
saw it through five years during which 
time the players presented one hundred 
and seventy five performances in twenty 
different towns. The whole experiment 
was thoroughly successful in actor-train- 
ing, audience enjoyment, and financial 
gain. At the end of five years I moved 
to my present position, but the experiment 
is still being carried on by my successor. 


The story of our growth from three 


Bone-act plays given free of charge to our 


fifth season, when we carried a moving 
van with complete sets of flats, all our 
furniture, stage and lighting crews plus 
our actors, and played to almost 5,000 
season ticket holders really is worth telling, 
but there isn’t time. The results must 
claim our attention. 


The contest cast naturally came from 
these troupers and our record of five state 
firsts in one-act competition is certainly 
due to this training. Financially we were 
able, from the profits of our tours, to see 
every big show that came to Des Moines. 
Helen Hayes, Katharine Cornell, Eva 
LeGallienne, Walter Hampden, Jane 
Cowl, George M. Cohan, and Maurice 
Evans became the idols of the various 
casts. From these excellent artists they 


Slearned the difference between real theatre 


and flickering shadows on a silver screen. 
Each play was an incentive to do better 
work, and it didn’t cost them a cent. 


From the viewpoint of the audience 
there is another story. Just as the plays 
we saw in Des Moines raised our stand- 
ards, so we were able to raise the standards 
in the towns we visited. Our players 
became the examples that the smaller 
high schools looked to for inspiration, and 
our plays set a new standard of drama. 


°¢ inp We did such successes as The Truth, 


Minick, The Fool, The Bat, Big Hearted 


ers 

ga Herbert, Thank You, and The Late 
d topChristopher Bean. Consequently, the 
themg@udiences became dissatisfied with the 
onlygtype of non-royalty play with which they 
ctorsa Were accustomed. 
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The make-ups shown above are some of those used by Prof. Wright in various productions 
in which he has appeared. Prof. Wright is shown in the center picture. 





“But,” I can hear you say, “that is all 
very fine but we just couldn’t do it.” And 
then you give me a dozen reasons why it 
would be impossible, and I can under- 
stand every one. But the point is some- 
thing can and should be done to get in 
more than one performance, and here is 
a suggestion that I believe is worth trying. 

Why not get together the dramatic 
directors from four or five neighboring 
towns. Select a group of four or five 
plays that would fit into a winter’s pro- 
gram, and yet could be done on the stages 
at hand. Remember that scenery should 
only be a background. Sacrifice it this 
first year for the sake of getting the ex- 
periment going. It is a tremendous help 
to have a beautiful set but for the moment 
let us think of the actor. 

Next sell the idea to your students, 
and then get them out selling season 
tickets for all the shows. Have each 
school prepare its play during a different 
month so as to complete a full program 
and then practice the old art of exchange. 

Financially, you can handle the money 
any way you wish. Each town could 
keep its own income or it could all be 


pooled, the expenses paid and the profits 
divided at the end of the season. Such a 
program, if presented to reputable pub- 
lishing house, will gain cooperation. It 
certainly did with us, for without that 
cooperation we could not have carried on 
for five years. 

At the end of the year all season ticket 
holders could vote on the best play of the 
season and the winning school could re- 
ceive the customary plaque or cup. There 
are endless possibilities for such a plan. 
Personally, I’d be delighted to see more 
Thespians on wheels. 

And if you don’t realize it, now let me 
assure you, you will be giving your stu- 
dents some of the best dramatic training 
they have ever had. For those who pros- 
per by competition ; there it is. For those 
who learn by experience; there is the 
chance. For those who must experiment ; 
there is an opportunity. For those who 
have the yen to troupe, there is the desire 
fulfilled. And for the whole gang—who 
always love a good time—believe me, 
there it is, and for you, the director, who 
is already used to hard work—there it is! 
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Recommended Bibliography 


For a Study of the History of American 
Drama 


A knowledge of the history of our Ameri- 
can drama is essential to a genuine apprecia- 
tion of its contributions to our national life, 
and to a fair evaluation of our present-day 
drama in relation to its development in the 
past or its possibilities in the future. Un- 
fortunately, as for suitable materials high 
school students can use for a study of our 
American Drama, there is not much avail- 
able at present—at least not much that is 
within the level of students of high school 
age. That may explain the fact why so many 
high schools have little or nothing in the 
way of books on the history of American 
drama. The books listed below are good 
sources of information, especially if teachers 
see that their students are helped along 
wherever assistance is needed. 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNTS: 


Mayorga, Margaret G., A Short History of 
American Drama (N. Y., 1932). 

Quinn, Arthur Hobson, A History of the 
American Drama, revised edition (N. Y., 
1925-37). The most complete work on the 
subject. 


Moses, Montrose J., The American Drama- 


tist (Boston, 1925). 


Hornblow, Arthur, A History of the The- 


ater in America, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 
1919). 


Sayler, Oliver M., Our American Theater 
N. Y., 1923). 


Brown, John Mason,. The American The- 
ater as Seen by its Critics, 1752-1934 (N. 
Y., 1934). 

Clark, Barrett H., An Hour of American 
Drama (Philadelphia, 1930). 

Mantle, Burns, American Playwrights of To- 
day (N. Y., 1929). 


Bernheim, Alfred L., The Business of the 
Theater (N. Y., 2). 


Dickinson, Thomas H., Dramatists of the 
New American Theater (N. Y., 1924). 


REPRESENTATIVE PLAYS BY 
AMERICAN DRAMATISTS: 


Moses, Montrose J., Representative Plays 
by American Dramatists, 3 vols. (N. Y.., 
1918, 1925, 1921). For the average high 
school, the plays included in these three 
volumes will be adequate for a study of 
the history of our America Drama. The 
plays included in each volume are: 


Volume I. (1765-1819)— 


The Prince of Parthia, Ponteach, The 
Group, The Battle of Bunkers-Hill, The 
Fall of British Tyranny, The Politician 
Outwitted, The Contrast, André, The In- 
dian Princess, and She Would Be a Sol- 
dier. 


Volume II. (1815-1858)— 


Fashionable Follies, Brutus, Sertorius, 
Tortesa, The People’s Lawyer, Jack Cade, 
Fashion, Uncle Tom’s Ccbin, Self, and 
Horseshoe Robinson. 


Volume III. (1856-1911)— 


Rip Van Winkle, Francesca da Rimini, 
Love in ’76, Paul Kauvar, Shenandoah, In 
Mizzoura, The Moth and the Flame, The 
New York Idea, The Easiest Way, and 
The Return of Peter Grimm. 


Other collections of representative Amer- 
ican plays, especially those edited by Arthur 
Hobson Quinn, Margaret Mayorga, George 
P. Baker, S. M. Tucker, and Thomas H. 


Dickinson, are also recommended. 


(Additional reference material will be published in 
our November-December issue.) 
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First Meeting Held in October 


Subject: Drama During the Colonial Period, 
1650-1770. 


Special Student Assignments: 1. Earliest at- 
tempts at play-making in America. 2. Sir Wil- 
liam Berkeley as a playwright (Cornelia). 3. 
Thomas Godfrey as a playwright (The Prince 
of Parthia). 4. The story of the play, The 
rince of Parthia. 5. George Cockings and his 
play, Zhe Conquest of Canada. 6. Robert 
xiogers and his play, Ponteach. 7. Thomas For- 
rests ‘he Disappointment, the first comic 
opera ever written by an American. 


Questions for group discussion: How do you 
explain the fact that little native drama was 
written during the Colonial reriod’ 2. Who 
were some ot the leading English dramatists 
during 1650-177U? %., in what ways did they 
influence play-writing in the American Colo- 
nies? 4. What attitude would you expect the 
Puritans to take toward the theatre, actors, etc., 
in New England? 5. What had been their posi- 
tion toward the theatre in England? 6. What 
attitude would you expect the Cavaliers to take 
toward the theatre, actors, etc., in Virginia and 
other southern colonies? 7. Explain the feol- 
lowing statement: “All plays written by the 
colonists are aloof from any ‘national’ cuarac- 
teristics.” 8. Do we prize the plays o1 the 
Colonial Period because: a. they possess out- 
standing literary value’? b. they are produced 
frequently today? c. because they represent the 
interests of playwrights who began the writing 
of drama in America? 


Recommended reading: John Esten Cooke’s 
novel, Lhe Virginia Comedians. 


Second Meeting Held in October 


Subject: Drama During the Revolutionary 


Feriod, 1770-180U0. 


Special Student Assignments: Attitude of the 
Continental Congress toward the theatre, 1774- 
84. 2. The success of British theatricals in 
America during the Revolutionary War. 3. ‘he 
satirical plays of Mrs. Mercy Warren. 2. Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, writer of patriotic plays. 
5. Jonn Leacock’s the Fall of British I yranny, 
the first chronicle play in America. 6. General 
Burgoyne and his iory plays. 

Questions for group discussion: 1. What 
principal themes would you expect the play- 
wrights of the Revolutionary Period to use for 
their plays? those who favored the colonists? 
those who favored England? 2. Why would 
satirical plays be popular during a time of war? 

Would you expect the plays of the 
Kevolutionary Period to be better written than 
those of the Colonial Period? 4. Which of the 
two groups interests us more today? 5. Explain 
why the plays which presented the British 
point of view were performed during the Revo- 
lutionary War, while those which presented the 
American point of view were not. Which group 
controlled the principal theatrical cities? 6. 
Why would the plays of this Period possess 
little literary merit? 


First Meeting Held in November 


Subject: The beginnings of our real Amer- 
ican Drama (Royali, Tyler and William Dun- 


lap). 


Special Student Assignments: 1. The Life 
of Royall Tyler, author of first American com- 
edy. 2. The story of the play, The Contrast. 
3. The Life of William Dunlap. 4. The prin- 
cipal plays of William Dunlap. 5. The story 











In response to many requests made by our 
readers during the past season, a survey of 
the history of American drama will be the 
subject for our Suggested Club Program 
for the 1938-39 school term. These programs 
cannot, of course, make any claims to thor- 
oughness as far as the field they attempt to 
cover is concerned. We can only hope to 
touch upon the highlights of each period inte 
which our field has been divided, leaving the 
question of doing a more thorough study up 
to the various teachers and student groups 
that find these programs helpful. 



































of Dunlap’s play, André. 6. Dunlap as an 
torian of the American Theatre. 7. Hen 
Hallam, stage actor and director. 8. Manne 
and Customs of the Early American Theatre 
(See Mayorga’s A Short History of the Amer 
ican Drama, pp. 52-55). 


Questions for group discussion: 1. Wh 
would our native drama take on a more per 
manent form after the Revolutionary War! 
2. Royall Tyler is credited with being the firsife 
writer to introduce the so-called “Stage Yankee 
in the role of Jonathan in his play, The Con 
trast. What are some of the distinguishing 
qualities of this stage character? Would you 
consider the late Will Rogers a “Stage Ya 
kee?” Bob Burns? 3. Dunlap is the author 
of several “Gothic plays.” What is meant by§,, 
“Gothic romances?” Can you name some moc 
ern plays which have some characteristics of 
the so-called “Gothic plays’ of Dunlap’s day! 
4. Dunlap secured many of his plots fron 
foreign sources. What other great dramatist, 
you know did the same? Do you approve olf 
this practice? 


















































Second Meeting Held in November 


Subject: Other leading American dramatist; 
of the early National Period, (1800-1830). 


Special Student Assignments: 1. The life of 
John Howard Payne. 2. Some of Payne’s in 
portant plays: Brutus, Charles the Second 
Clari or the Maid of Milan. 3. James Nelsor 
Barker as a playwright. 4. Richard Penn Smithffsi 
as a writer of plays with American themes 
5. Two outstanding plays with Indian theme 
The Indian Princess and Pocahontas 6. Sam 
uel Woodworth, writer of plays dealing with 
the Yankee character. 


Questions for group discussion: 1. Payn 
is said to have introduced into America the§,. 
“melodrama of tears.” What does this term. 
mean? What is the origin of the word, “melo 
drama?” 2. Was Payne a writer of originalgfte 
plays or did he, like Dunlap, secure his ma pl 
terial from foreign sources? 3. For what song 
is Payne remembered today? In which one 
of his plays does it appear? 4. Most of theg™ 
playwrights of this time did, or did not writeBte 
plays based upon native themes? 5. Was it a§h, 
logical development for the Indian to be re 
garded as a theme on the American stage? 
Was the dramatist’s sympathy usually with his | 
Indian characters, or against them? 6. Explain 
the following statement: “The playwrights off 9 
the early national period varied very slightly le 
in plots, themes, emotions, expression of senti- 
ment. Their heroes wore the same clothes; h 
their villains had their stock failings, and gritted 
their teeth in the same manner.’ 0 


—e 


(Suggested programs based upon the American ; 
Drama of 1830-1870 Period will be published : 


in the next issue of this magazine). 
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ET us talk about 
stage fireplaces. 
Often they provide the 
focal point of a setting. 
Fireplaces have a great 
deal of character and it 
| is often possible to suc- 
| cessfully suggest an era 
with a careful furnish- 
ing of the mantel. 
Every once in a while 
some misguided person 
brings me a mantel torn 
rom a housewrecker’s arms. Seldom do 
you find an actual mantel useful in stage 
ork. It is much better to build your own. 


The simplest form of a fireplace is the 
antel shelf. This is a shelf with brackets 
hat can be hung anywhere on the set. 
Beneath the shelf the brickwork of a fire- 
mplace is painted. Perhaps it is a modern 
wetting, and tile, black glass, or marble is 
he faked trim. The center is painted 
black and decorated with a little design to 
muggest that the fireplace is plugged, or 
ot in actual use. A brass fire-screen, a 
low curved fender, or an actual basket 
grate is used to mask the suggested open- 
ing. You may be surprised to find that a 
Mfireplace without a hole and its resultant 
backing can be used, but unless there is 
stage business regarding the fire, such a 
mantel shelf and faked opening will work 
very well. 


In conjunction with the mantel shelf 
and brackets we can build another unit, 
which, when placed beneath a hanging 
shelf on a side wall, will give us a real- 
looking fire place without the necessity of 
Nelsongcutting holes in the scenery. This is 
Smith§simply a three-inch wide framework cov- 
emeSfered with cloth on which the brickwork is 
‘a. Bpainted. 


Sam- 
—withf An actual wood mantel can be con- 
structed by following the lines of any good 
home fireplace. It should be smaller in 
every way than a room size, for I do not 
‘melof like to see a stage setting filled with a huge 
iginalgted brick phony mantel that juts into the 
s ma§playing area. 
fe It is the dressing of a fireplace that 
of thegMakes the setting. A little attention paid 
writeito the selection of andirons, tongs, coal- 
$ it Mhods or wood baskets makes the fireplace 
be re . 
stagesgseem a part of the picture. I draw the 
th hist line at real ashes. 
xplaing Let us consider stone fireplaces. Some- 
hts olfone once decided that stone was best simu- 
ightl# lated by stuffing straw behind bulbous 
sentl 
othes;fumps of cloth. There are many of these 
sritted§ knobby monstrosities, which are all painted 
one sad gray color haunting the stages of 


ericangeur. theatres. Stone fireplaces are very 
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lished§ "icky affairs, suitable for a hunting lodge 
or cabin, they are out of place in most 
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settings. A flat-faced stone lends itself to 
the baronial type of setting and is about 
the only fireplace that can use a hood. 
The hood is made of a wing piece by the 
addition of two triangular pieces which 
enable the hood to give the impression of 
a slanted chimney. Should you require a 
stone fireplace I can think of no better 
story than the one surrounding the picture 
reproduced on this page. 

The play was laid in a colonial setting— 
that of a combination dining room and 
kitchen. Due .to the action of the play, 
the back wall had to be left clear for an 
entrance and the inclusion of a bed in the 
second act. The fireplace, around which 
evolved much important business, was 
placed on the side wall of stage left. Since 
the show was a “‘one-setter,” we had plenty 
of time to spread ourselves on the con- 
struction of the setting. In summer stock 
we painted each show one week before it 
was due. The carpenter wished to make 
the fire place with a dutch oven in one 
side and the mantel shelf had to be high 
for the business of the play. Since we had 
to have a door on stage left, the space 
available for the fireplace was about seven 
feet. Running “up and down” the fire- 
place had to show some thickness and yet 
we wanted it an integral part of the set- 
ting. 

“We should make real rocks,” said the 
carpenter. I dislike a straw-stuffed rock 
very much and I was alarmed at the sug- 
gestion. 

It was a cold and rainy night outside the 
studio. The pvlavhouse is located on an 








“the one that smelled.” 


. from PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS, Rice 
Playhouse, Martha’s Vineyard, Mass. 


island and sea fog had a habit of lingering 
for days, making everything damp and 
slow in drying. Under the work bench was 
a roll of balsam wool blanketing—a thin 
insulating material consisting of two layers 
of brown paper separated by a half inch of 
wool-like wood fiber. 

‘“Let’s try this,’ I suggested. “It will 
give us the suggestion of rock without 
much thickness.” 

The carpenter was agreeable and to- 
gether we tore irregular chunks of the ma- 
terial, dipped them in a bucket of mixed 
glue and whiting and patted them into 
place on the cloth surface of the wing 
making the fireplace opening. 

“Now you make me a long mantel shelf ° 
with brackets,” I said, as we left the sod- 
den mass of wood pulp to dry. The next 
morning the sun came out for a few brief 
hours and the fireplace piece was placed ' 
outdoors where the brown paper covered 
blobs soon dried—or so we_ thought. 
Placed on the paint frame I laid in the 
stone frame from the palette and as the 
glue had caused much contraction, the 
wrinkled paper puffed by the balsam wool 
assumed many ridges and hollows that 
simulated field stone to perfection. The 
under coat was a light grey but there is 
much color in weathered stone. Therefore, 
in the hollows some blue was placed and a 
faint scumbling of red and green hit the 
raised portion of the rock. A _ heavy 
scumble, or drag, of black gave the sooti- 
ness I desired and a light grey, almost a 
white, painted between the rocks, served to 
portray the mortar. The dutch oven door 
was painted to represent iron and the man- 
tel shelf blended with the painted beams 
of the setting. 

Though it does not look so in the pic- 
ture, this fireplace folded upon itself and it 
was when folding it that the carpenter let 
out a yell. 

“This thing gurgles,” he announced. 
“Listen !” 

He poked a finger against one of the 
painted rocks. It sounded with a mourn- 
ful squishy noise—the sun had dried the 
outside and sealed up the inner wool fill- 
ing of our rocks. 

The tough part of it was that the sun 
was taking a vacation. For the rest of that 
week no sun shone and fog and a northeast 
storm held possession of our island. On 
Monday our show was set. 

On Tuesday the sun came out and on 
Thursday the carpenter came to my studio. 

“‘Jonesey,” he stated, “the actor have no- 
ticed a funny odor. In fact, they claim our 
fireplace smells.” 

By Saturday it was only too true—the 
fireplace was very ripe. The imprisoned 
glue-saturated wool had turned sour and 
the odor was as strong as any bad glue 
could be. We pricked holes in our rocks 
the next week and left the fireplace piece 
in the open air. To my knowledge, it has 
been used three times since and still is a 
light, sturdy and convincing piece of con- 
struction. But my advice to you is, should 
you build a rock fireplace, build it on a 
sunny day. (Next month we will: talk 
about doors. ) 


IS 
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INCE the time 
S when Marconi 

first began his 
experiments, radio 
waves have been surg- 
ing into our homes, a 
mysterious force filled 
with wonderment, 
bringing us new 
worlds, new thoughts 
and pleasures that 
many of us never 
dreamed of. A king 
abdicated his throne; a president speaks 
to his countrymen; two pugilists meet in 
combat for a crown; an explorer and his 
party visit the South Pole; an aviator, 
with his aides, circumnavigates the globe, 
or a baseball game is played in the home 
town, and radio waves bring us the mes- 
sage of these events as they are actually 
taking place. Just a piece of furniture in 
our living room, bed room or den, and yet 
out of it speaks the voice from the other 
side of the globe . .. THE EIGHTH 
WONDER OF THE WORLD! 


What has all this to do with the 
Thespian, the high school student and his 
teacher? Let’s look at radio! 

For the purpose of reasoning, we shall 
divide the years 1920 to 1938 into two 
decades. During the first few years of 
the first decade little thought was given 
to program standards. If one could sing, 
play an instrument well, or was a fairly 
good reader or speaker, he had little or 
no difficulty in getting on the air. How- 
ever, in the late twenties, with the incep- 
tion of the national networks, program 
standards began to rise. Local stations 
then began to meet the level of national 
programs. 





Mr. ROLLER 


In the second decade, radio programs 
were built upon a definite basis of enter- 
tainment, education, and good will. In 
this period, of the two decades, radio 
families have grown from 60,000 in 1922 
to 24,500,000 in 1937. Is it any wonder 
that radio executives are concerned with 
the types of programs that appear on daily 
broadcasting schedules ? 


In considering the radio audience, we 
are concerned with several basic factors 
from the listening standpoint. Voluntary, 
habitual, and group listening are the most 
important for the moment. The voluntary 
listener selects his program because he 
wishes to hear that particular program ; 
when the listener tunes to the programs 
of Jack Benny, Charlie McCarthy, Kate 
Smith, Benny Goodman, Guy Lombardo, 
and others, week in and week out, he 
becomes the habitual listener and is a 
member of that audience regularly; to a 
great extent a radio listener hears one pro- 
gram after another, not alone, but as a 
member of his family group seated around 
or near a radio set. Companionship and 
the pleasure of others makes the radio 
program the more enjoyable. 


Inasmuch as we are to consider radio 
from the dramatic standpoint, there are a 
number of distinct and definite points that 
we must delve into thoroughly. For ex- 
ample, THE SCRIPT. The American 
Automebile Association is conducting a 
radio script contest in all high schools of 
the United States. It might be well that 
your high school enter the contest, or at 
least have the experience and fun in pre- 
paring and presenting such dramas over 
your own public address system during 
assigned periods, student assemblies, or 
practise work. 
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Scene from THE IVORY DOOR as ¢given by Ensley High School, Birmingham, Alabama. 
Directed by Miss Florence Pass. 






























A radio script for dramatic purposes 
must have life, action, and a plot not tog 
difficult to follow. In defining the word 
drama, it is that form of literary com. 
position which is intended to be presented 
upon a stage by actors who impersonate 
characters in the development of the story, 
When presented on a stage, the story is 
developed by means of speech, action, 
and gestures and with the aid of scenery 
and furnishings. For radio, the audience 
does not see the action of the play. They 
must depend upon voice and sound effects 
alone to properly portray the story. There- 
fore, all visual impressions must be trans- 
formed into auditory responses. 

All rules are made to be broken by 
common sense. However, a list of a few 
don’ts might help in the preparation of 
your script: 


Don’t—use lengthy sentences. 
Short, terse sentences are better and 
more easily understood by your 
audience. 

Don’t—use uncommon phrases or 
long words. BE NATURAL. Let 
your character speak naturally. Per- 
mit him to use only words that are 
used in every day language. 

Don’t—use a series of words begin- 
ning with the same letter such as... 
“Tilly told Tom to take Theodore 
to the theater.” 

Don’t—use too many characters. 
Your story is hard to follow. 

Don’t—use_ other than simple 
sound effects. The more complicated 
your sound effects become, the lesser 
the chance that your audience will 
understand the action. Often-times 
the ticking of a clock denotes time, 
the slamming of a door denotes an 
exit without any speech to that effect 
and so on. 


By following these simple rules of don’ts, 
your chances are ten to one that you will 
have a good radio script. 

In preparing script for a given period, 
whether it be fifteen minutes or a half 
hour, let the action of your story take 
place within that time. Time it yourself 
by reading the script aloud as you think 
it should be read and mark the minutes 
and seconds on the margin of your manu- 
script. By so doing you can definitely 
time your program for a given period. 

After you have completed your script, 
then see to it that you have enough copies 
to go around. Each character must have 
a copy, the announcer, the production 
man, and the studio engineer must each 
have a copy. In distributing copies to 
the cast, it is always well to have each 
character underline his name on _ the 
margin of the script denoting his speech, 
thereby saving a possible chance of his 
missing his cues. Have all scripts stapled 
together excepting during actual broad- 
casting time. 








Orson Welles and his Mercury Theatre play- 
ers are now presenting their second series of 
drama broadcasts over the Columbia network. 
They broadcast each Sunday at 7:00 P. M. 
(E. S. T.). 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT 
National Broadcasting Company and the National Thespian 
Society to Sponsor Nation-Wide Play Contest Based 
. 7 u 
Upon Second Series ot “Great Plays 
Second Series of “Great Plays” to be broadcast over National Broadcasting Company’s network 
nel each week from October 16 to May 14. 
= CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 1 
—_ Here is your opportunity to enter a truly worth while contest. The National Broadcasting Company and the National Thespian 
Society will sponsor this coming winter and spring a nation-wide play contest among bona fide Thespian students. The con- 
by testants must submit A RADIO PLAY OF FIFTEEN MINUTES DURATION IN WHICH THE ACTION IS SET IN 
few CONTEMPORARY LIFE BUT MUST BE DEFINITELY IN THE STYLE OF ANY PLAYWRIGHT REPRESENTED 
of ON THE SERIES. The “Great Plays” series of broadcasts upon which the contest is based will be given over a coast-to-coast 
network each week from October 16 to May 14. The following rules will govern the contest : 
1 1. Contest is limited to bona fide Thespians now in high schbdol. 5. A committee of National Thespian judges will select the ten best 
' ; , : plays from those submitted and forward them to The National 
r 2. Each Thespian entering the contest must submit a radio play of Broadcasting Company, R. C. A. Building, Rockefeller Center, 
15 minutes duration in which the action is set in contemporary New York City, where another group of judges will rate them 
| life, but must be definitely in the style of any playwright repre- ntutniiatienlins timed dane te doek 
. sented on the series. Each student is limited to one play which y 
t must be written on one side of the paper only, paper size 82 x . Attractive prizes, complete details of which will be announced in 
” 11, typed double space, with his name and address on the upper October, will be awarded to the authors of the ten best plays, with 
e left hand corner of each sheet. a substantial prize for the winner of first place. Winners will be 
 Beely etadent mest indlede with his eatay a lis of sixteen broad- announced in the May-June issue of the High ScHoot THESPIAN. 
" “Great Plays” series to which he has listened during the ; 
| ae 2 aca nine ‘of be aan broadcast and his individual Sea ' bin contest a ae officially on October 16 when the first of the 
: tion to the broadcast by rating it as Superior, Good, or Fair. reat Plays’ will be broadcast. (Consult your local paper for the 
e exact hour of the broadcast.) A complete list of the plays chosen 
. Each Troupe Sponsor, with the assistance of two other faculty from this series of programs appears on this page. 
members, will select the best play from among those submitted by 
5. members of her troupe, and send it to The National Thespians, (Complete and final announcements regarding this contest will be 
College Hill Station, Cincinnati, Ohio, on or before April 1 of mailed to all Thespian Troupe Sponsors early in October. Con- 
e next spring. No school may enter more than one play, sult your Sponsors for further details. ) 
d 
T 
I . ments of drama in high schools and col- 
. N. B. es to Broadcast Second Series leges. There is an ar increasing demand 
“3 i \\ for the classics which have made theatrical 
. of (Sreat Plays history and it is believed that Great Plays 
A will satisfy in a large measure the desires 
Series Begins on October 16 of a theatre-going public which today 
n'ts, does not have the opportunity of seeing 
will DUCATORS throughout the United countries of Greece, Italy, England, the masterpieces which were formerly 
States have voiced hearty approval France, Germany, Spain, Norway, Russia, presented by professional companies on 
iod, of the announcement that the Na-  Belguim, Ireland, Scotland, and America. Cross-country tours. 
half @ tional Broadcasting Company will present A study manual is being prepared The plays to be broadcast include 
take Bits second series of “Great Plays” each = which will give the historic background Euripides, The Trojan Woman; Every- 
‘self week from October 16, 1938, until May of each play, the plot, a sketch of the man; The Great Magician, a commedia 
1ink 14, 1939. author’s life, facts about the premiere of dell ’arte ; Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus ; Shake- 
utes The first series of eleven classic dramas the production and the theatre in which speare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, Fulius 
inu- @ planned to trace the development of the the play was first presented. The plan Caesar, and Othello; Corneille’s The 
itely @ theatre from the Greek to modern Broad- approved for study is as follows : The plays Cid; Calderone’s Life Is A Dream; 
way was received so enthusiastically that to be broadcast will be placed on the sug- §_ Molliere’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme ; Gold- 
ript, a more elaborate program has been ar- gested reading lists in various school de- smith’s She Stoops To Conquer; Sheri- 
Pls @ ranged for the coming school year. A partments, a bibliography will be posted § dan’s The School for Scandal; Schiller’s 
1av€ @ nationwide committee whose membership _as reference material covering each play. Mary Stuart; Hugo’s Hernani; Lytton’s 
tion @ in each state includes teachers of drama Students will be asked to listen to each Richelieu; Boucicault’s The Octoroon; 
ach @ in college and high school, school officials, | broadcast and hand to their instructors a _‘ Tolstoi’s Redemption; Ibsen’s The Doll 
$s tO and officers of the Parents Teachers As- brief summary of drama appreciation. House; Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience; 
ach sociation, and Little Theatre organizations | These papers will then be sent to NBC Dumas Fils’ Camille; Rostand’s Cyrano 
the § will conduct study courses pertaining to | where a complete record of the audience de Bergerac; Barrie’s Peter Pan; Maeter- 
ech, § the plays preceding each broadcast. response will be thoroughly evaluated. linck’s Blue Bird; Galsworthy’s Justice; 
his The American Library Association in Dr. James Rowland Angell, educational = Pinero’s The Enchanted Cottage; Shaw’s 
pled § endorsing the “Great Plays” will provide  councellor of the National Broadcasting Back to Methesulah; Robinson’s The 
oad- B for its patrons copies of the master- | Company, in a recent statement said, “A White Headed Boy; and Maxwell Ander- 
pieces and complete reference material on — great deal has been done to further the ~ son’s Elizabeth the Queen. : 
the development of the drama. These appreciation and study of music and we All information pertaining to the “Great 
play great plays will be the chief works of feel that the same opportunity should be Plays” series should be addressed to 
oli representative dramatists whose master- offered to students and patrons of the Blevins Davis, “Great Plays” Series, Na- 
M. @ Pieces caused the spotlight of the theatre theatre. The new series of great plays tional Broadcasting Company, New York 
world to be turned on their respective will parallel courses taught in depart- City, N. Y. 
[AN @ SerremBer—OctToser, 1938 17 














The Ambling Thespian 


A PAGE FOR TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at California State Teachers College, 
California, Penn. 








WITH the beginning 
of another school 
year, directors and stu- 
dents are again faced 
with the problem of the 
years dramatic  pro- 
gram. The director and 
student look ahead and 
wonder what the year 
will be like, what the 
program’s prospects are. 
Will dramatic standards 
go up or down? Will 
interest increase or decrease? Will new 
ventures prove successful or otherwise? 
There is always the feeling of launching 
forth on new waters, and if the traveler 
has the true spirit of adventure in his soul, 
there is real enthusiasm at the prospect of 
new fields to conquer. It is at the begin- 
ning that one finds it wise to iron out old 
difficulties. This is the time to inject new 
ideas and motives into each other. There 
is a tang in the autumn air, and there is 
a livelier energy which naturally follows a 


long period of vacation change. 
¥ * * 





Mr. BLANK 


In a small city in Wisconsin, Sunday 
evening services are held as community 
gatherings all through the summer months. 
Just recently, I had the pleasure of attend- 
ing one of these services which have been 
in existence for twenty-four consecutive 
years. At this particular meeting were 
about eight hundred people from all of 
the surrounding communities. The min- 
ister was a guest from away. Members on 
the program were guests from other cities. 
The service is made unusually interesting 
because it is held out of doors. 

Before the service began, and as the peo- 
ple and choir were assembling, this page, 
which I am writing, passed through my 
mind. It impressed me then that the Na- 
tional Thespians maks up just such a com- 
munity gathering but on a different scale. 
Together, we are joining our ideas to fur- 
ther a fine spirit’among directors and stu- 
dents. I was impressed with the fine spirit 
of cooperation which this Sunday service 
represented ; people from every denomina- 
tion working together for the same good. 
How much pleasanter it is to help make a 
project succeed by getting together, if not 
in person, at least in the way members of 
our organization can and do. I hope that 
directors, students, and all of those who 
contribute in any way to the dramatic pro- 
gram will have a year devoid of petty 
jealousies, lack of cooperation, and those 
unpleasant experiences which so mar an 
otherwise joyful task. 

The sermon this night was on steeples 
of inspiration and towers of refuge. Dra- 
matics can be such. I should like to see 
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artificialities eliminated and only genuine, 
sincere work and unselfish friendship be 
the keynotes of this year’s work. 


* *% * 

To further the spirit I have outlined 
above, I believe it is necessary to work for 
more creative effort among the students. 
Then I believe that the time-worn sugges- 
tions of exchange assemblies and parties or 
social gatherings of any type still hold 
good. Having both visited and acted as 
judge at the National Forensic League 
National Meet and the National Thespian 
Ohio Central One-Act Play Festival, 1 be- 
came more than ever convinced of the 
necessary value of get-togethers. They 
need not be nationai or state wide in 
scope; they can serve as valuable a pur- 
pose when only two groups meet and ex- 
change ideas. Frienaships are furthered, 
and there is an increased incentive tor 


work toward higher ideals. 
* * * 


By the time this issue is released to you, 
I hope that all of your troupes will be 
under way and that you will have a defi- 
nite goal in mind and a year’s program 
outlined. Delay is so fatal to excellent 
work. It may be of help to you in picking 
your fall play to consider my choice for 
this issue. I have decided to pick the piay 
Crab Apple by Theodore Packard. it is 
published by Samuel French and is a 
twenty-ftve-dollar royalty play. It has a 
delightful title for fall production, and it 
lives up to it in fun. I believe directors or 
committees should be very careful in pick- 
ing not only a good play, but should ‘see 
to it that the play has an excellent, in- 
triguing title to be used for advertising 
purposes. 

This play has but one setting. It is a 
New England interior. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the stagecraft section of the 
troupe to study authentic New England 
interiors, and, while working out the de- 
tails for production, to prepare a program 
for a meeting of the society on stage set- 


tings in the Colonial style. There might 


even be an exhibit of model stage settings 
using the competitive method, and not 
only choosing the best model for the big 
setting, but giving a simple prize. It seems 


like grand, good fun to me. 
% % 


% 

Have you considered the idea of build- 
ing a troupe library on the theatre? This 
idea, as I shall briefly discuss it, might 
solve your program problem. From the 
general troupe treasury or by means of a 
small added assessment, the troupe could 
secure money with which to buy one good 
book on the theatre each year. If the 
troupe does not wish to maintain its own 
library, it could do a very good deed by 
donating each book, after it has served its 


purpose, either to the school library, the 
public library, or some small library in an 
adjoining community. The book itself 
could serve a fine purpose by being the 
core of a series of programs. Individual 
members of the troupe could report on and 
discuss chapters of the book at different 
meetings. If the book has exercises, other 
members could demonstrate these as the 
discussion about them comes up. This 
need not become like another class, and if 
the members of a troupe are of the right 
sort, there will be no danger of this being 
true anyway. 

I have a very good book to suggest for 
such a purpose. Do you know the Pren- 
tice-Hall publication by Miriam Franklin 
called Rehearsal? The title is self-reveal- 
ing. I do not think you will go wrong in 
choosing this book for such’ a venture. The 
fact that I recommend it here for such a 
purpose tells you that I hold it in high 
regard. 

In case your troupe should choose some- 
thing entirely different from the usual pro- 
cedure and decide to do some choral read- 
ing as a project, then I suggest you con- 
sider carefully the book published by the 
Expression Company of Boston entitled 
Poetry Arranged for the Speaking Choir, 
by Robinson. There is a wide field in 
choral reading. The voice development 
possibilities of choral reading are very 
valuable and merit making this medium 
worth serious consideration. Dr. Clifford 
Anne King of the speech staff in Louisiana 
State University shows conclusively in her 
Doctor’s Dissertation that this form of art 
definitely develops articulation, quality, 
and flexibility in the voice. I feel sure that 
Thespians will be interested in .this in- 
formation. Incidentally, this book can be 
used in the same way that the book men- 
tioned above can be used. 

* * *% 

And since it is autumn, have you 
thought of the fun it would be to earn 
money by holding a fair? You could stage 
plays, sell home-made candy, exhibit Thes- 
pian-made foodstuffs, and conduct an edu- 
cational exhibit by showing the evolution 
of a play from its birth in play form to the 
finished product. You could exhibit model 
stages here. You could have side shows, 
have a place to dance, have a fortune- 
teller. You could do a multitude of things. 
Maybe you have done so. I should like 
your reaction, if you have. You might 
even do a community service by perform- 
ing your plays at county fairs, even state 
fairs. Professor Arvold of North Dakota 
has made his project along this line fa- 
mous. The Globe Theatre Players were 
drawn mostly from college actors. They 
have made themselves famous performing 
at such expositions as the World’s Fair, the 
one in San Diego, and the like. 

% * * 


And now, as a last thought, let me leave 
you with the message I found in Pear] S. 
Buck’s novel, This Proud Heart. A master 
sculptor is speaking to his student: “First 
a craftsman ... and only then the artist. 


...A little talent and a great soul are bet- 
ter than great talent and a small soul.” 
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the King’s mistress. 








Motion Picture Appreciation 


EDITED BY 
HAROLD TURNEY 


Author of “Film Guides’? and Chairman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College 








MARIE ANTOINETTE 


Seldom is_ projected 
upon the silver screens of 
our nation a _ more 
worthy historical docu- 
ment than Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s masterpiece, 
Marie Antoinette. 
Adapted in part from 
the biography by Stefan 
Zweig, it climaxes ll 
other films released dur- 
ing the present period 
and unites with Emile 
Kola as a life-long text 
book of historical education. 


Marie Antoinette tells a story of one of the 
world’s most fascinating women, in a frank, 
honest, and heart-moving drama. The beauty 
of the settings which reflect the splendor of 
royal France, the squalor of those mirroring the 
poverty of the empire’s poor, add power, force, 
and realism to the varying moods of the nar- 
rative. 


Shrewdly taking full advantage of the talents 
of the large cast of players at his command, 
and the wealth of detail he had for back- 
grounds, the director, W. S. Van Dyke II, 
wisely permitted the story to tell itself. The 
film is engrossing, replete with romance, in- 
trigue, melodrama of men and women and 
mobs driven frantic by events they provoked 
but could not control, and the tragedy of a 
lust for revolution. 


Mr. TURNEY 


STORY 


Maria Theresa (Alma Kruger), Empress of 
Austria, has crowned her career as a diplomat 
by arranging the marriage of her daughter, 
Marie Antoinette (Norma Shearer), to Louis 
August (Robert Morley), Dauphin of France. 
As an Empress, she has schemed for the French 
alliance with her astute ambassador, Count 
Mercy (Henry Stephenson). As a mother, she 
is troubled, having heard stories that Louis is 
a strange creature, not the one she would select 
for her daughter’s husband. Marie, young, 
vivacious, beautiful, is to become a pawn in the 
political intrigue of Europe. But to her, mar- 
riage is the great adventure. She leaves for 
Paris in high spirits, soon to be disillusioned 
at her meeting with Louis, stupid, physically 
unattractive, terrified by a marriage he does 
not want. He is completely dominated by his 
world-weary grandfather, King Louis XV 
(John Barrymore), and ridiculed by his elegant 
brothers, the Princes Provence (Albert Van 
Dekker) and Artois (Reginald Gardiner), his 
crafty cousin, the Duke d’Orleans (Joseph 
Schildkraut), and Du Barry (Gladys George), 
Louis leaves a bewildered 
and tearful Antoinette on their wedding night. 
Louis, at heart a simple and kindly person, has 
only three interests, his blacksmith shop, his 
clocks, and Gamin (Peter Bull), a dull giant, 
his only friend. Hated by Du Barry, who looks 
upon Antoinette as a rival for her power, the 
little Hapsburg Archduchess becomes a lonely 
and forlorn figure in the Palace at Versailles. 
Denied the love of a husband and the counsel 
of trusted friends, she becomes a tool in the 
hands of the unscrupulous d’Orleans, who eager 
for personal glory, plays her against Du Barry. 
D’Orleans tells Antoinette that all Paris is eager 
to pay her homage. That she must be more 
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brilliant than Du Barry in every way. “Con- 
quer Paris and you conquer Du Barry,” he says. 
Antoinette finds escape, excitement and thrills 
in gay and expensive parties. She becomes a 
sponsor of the opera, the most lavishly-dressed 
woman in France. Her escapades are on every 
tongue. She loses fortunes at the gaming 
tables and races, while the French people be- 
come more oppressed and weighed down by 
poverty. At a riotous affair in a gambling 
house, Antoinette must find a Russian, or pay 
a heavy forfeit. She calls a stranger in from 
the street, the dashing Count Axel de Fersen 
(Tyrone Power), a Swedish nobleman, and 
makes him play her Russian. When Antoinette 
kisses him he insults her and leaves. An- 
toinette is furious, but forgets Fersen as her 
position is endangered. Du Barry has used the 
pretext that Antoinette is childless to influence 
the aging King Louis against her. Ill, and no 


match for Du Barry, the King agrees that An- ° 


toinette should be sent back to Vienna. ‘The 
Dauphin, loving Antoinette in his own shy, 
wavering way, pleads for his wife, revealing 
that now it is possible for her to have chil- 
dren, but the King is determined on his course. 
Antoinette goes to Count Mercy for help and 
meets Fersen again. Gallantly offering his aid, 
Fersen reveals his love for her, that he has 
always loved her. They have their moment of 
glorious romance, and Antoinette gives him a 
ring inscribed, “Everything Leads to Thee.” 
Fate steps in when the King suddenly dies of 
smallpox, and Antoinette becomes Queen of 
France. Fersen realizing that he could dare 
love a Dauphine, but not the Queen, sails for 
America with these final words, **You must live 
openly, in sight of all, with authority—and 
never with regret.” Antoinette, happy in the 
memory of her love, determines to become a 
good Queen, and bears a son and daughter. 
Louis is an affectionate father, who attempts 
to be King, but lacks force and decision during 
the critical times that follow. As King Louis 
XV said before his death, “After me, the del- 
uge.”’ D’Orleans, who refused to aid Antoinette 
during her difficulties, is denied her favors when 
she becomes Queen. Embittered, he plots against 
the throne, and becomes a leader in the agita- 
tion for revolution. ‘the situation reaches a 
climax, when a Paris mob storms Versailles, and 
the King and Queen are made prisoners. Fer- 
sen, learning of Antoinette’s danger, goes to her. 
An escape is arranged, a carriage obtained and 
passports forged that will make possible flight 
to safety across the border. The pian tails wnen 
Drout (Joseph Calleia), a Citizen, recognizes 
the King and has his carriage stopped at Varen- 
nes, almost to the border and freedom. The 
Royal family is returned to the Prison of La 
Force. Louis and Antoinette are separated, but 
allowed one evening together after the Conven- 
tion, with d’Orleans casting a deciding vote, has 
condemned the King to death. Antoinette’s son 
is taken from her to testify against his mother. 
On his testimony, she is also condemned. On 
the eve of Antoinette’s execution, Fersen risks 
his life to see her. His second plan to effect her 
escape too late. Antoinette, aged by suf- 
fering, horror and despair, but still the Queen, 
goes to the guillotine and to rest. 


RESEARCH 


It was four years ago that Thalberg first 
planned to make Stefan Zweig’s biography of 
the French Queen into a motion picture. The 
first request for information received by the re- 


search department is dated February 14, 1934. 
Since then, according to the records of the de- 
partment, 59,276 questions pertinent to the pic- 
ture have been answered. 

This required compiling a bibliography of 
1536 volumes, mimeographing some 6000 pages 
of manuscript containing more than 3,000,000 
words, describing in detail everything from the 
gardens of the Palace at Versailles to Antoin- 
ette’s bathtub, and a gallery of 12,000 photo- 
static copies of paintings, sketches and old prints 
of historical characters, architecture, costumes, 
jewels, documents, and furnishings of the Louis 
XV and XVI periods. 

One valuable research reference of great 
value to the members of the cast was a concise 
guide to the mental, as well as the physical, 
——— of every famous figure in the 

m. 

“To make such information immediately ac- 
cessible to the actors and actresses in the pic- 
ture,” it was explained in the studio research 
department, “we started this book sixteen 
months ago. It is the first of its kind ever 
designed for motion picture use. In it are 
contained quotations made by the people and 
what those around them said ; how they dressed, 
what they looked like and how they governed 
themselves under all conditions. The purpose 
of the book was to furnish at a glance an ac- 
curate picture of the people. Most of the ma- 
terial was taken from a selected group of his- 
torical works and translated from the French.”’ 


COSTUMES 


Jack Dawn, make-up expert, combed the world 
for the 750,000,000 human hairs that went into 
the making of 5000 wigs, authentic of the 
period. Each wig contained 150,000 individual 
hairs requiring 48 hours of weaving by an expert 
ventilator, the title given craftsmen who knot 
each single hair into a lace net. ‘“‘We were deal- 
ing with the most lavish period of women’s 
hairdress and costume in history,” Dawn said 
recently. “In the picture which covers a 
period of twenty years we had six entirely dif-- 
ferent changes of coiffure and dress. 

Norma Shearer wore eighteen wigs with her 
various costume changes. Several of these were 
three-feet tall, elaborately coiffured and dec- 
orated with mechanical gadgets, bird cages, 
windmills and pastoral scenes. She was clothed 
in 34 costumes aggregating 1,768 pounds or ap- 
proximately 17 times her own weight. 

“At no time in history,” said Adrian, the de- 
signer who created a total of 1,252 costumes for 
the film, “has woman’s dress been so elaborate 
as during Antoinette’s time. The heaviest of 
Miss Shearer’s costumes, a court dress, weighed 
108 pounds, and the lightest, 37 pounds, The 
average was 52 pounds.” 

Antoinette’s intimates have revealed that she 
often took five hours to dress, with the aid of 
twelve Ladies-in-Waiting and a hairdresser, who 
stood on a ladder while trimming her wig like 
a Christmas tree. 

Miss Shearer, with the assistance of hooks, 
zippers and snaps, and with one wardrobe girl 
to help, accomplished the same feat in less than 
thirty minutes. This despite gowns with a 
wheelbase of eight feet, worn over a steel-wire 
frame and 24 petticoats. 

The 3000 lipsticks were a minor make-up 
item compared with the 4500 pounds of cos- 
metics needed to paint and powder the 152 star 
and featured players and 8000 extras who ap- 
peared in the picture. Fortunately for the sanity 
of the make-up department, they did not all 
work at one time. The peak was 3000 extras 
and the daily average was 600. To handle any 
emergency, 120 make-up artists were employed 
in addition to the regular staff. They turned 
out an extra, make-up, costumed, and bewig- 
ged, at the rate of one every four minutes. 


SETTINGS 


To recreate the most lavish and interesting 
features of Versailles for Marie Antoinette re- 
quired four years of intensive research, the 
collection of 12,257 photographs and sketches, 
showing in minute detail decorative motifs and 
floor plans, and the employment of 1200 work- 
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Other Pictures You May 
Expect in Your Community 


(Note) Dates given for the releases of these films 
in key centers are subject to change due to retakes, 
scoring, dubbing, and cutting. 


The Sisters (Warner Bros., Oct. 15). A 
cross section of western city life in the early 
1900’s_ _. . Climaxes in the San Francisco 
earthquake and fire ~ stars Bette Davis 
and Errol Flynn .. . features Anita Louise, 
Jane Bryan, Dick Foran, and Ian Hunter... 


Sweethearts (M. G. M., Oct. 28). Victor 
Herbert operetta co-starring Jeanette Mac- 
Donald and Nelson Eddy for the fifth time 

. first of M. G. M.’s all-color pictures 
' . produced by the same five-man team 
responsible for Naughty Marietta. ...a 
film to be enjoyed several times . 


Men With Wings (Paramount, October 
special). Fred MacMurray, Ray Milland, 
Louise Campbell, and Andy Devine 
an epic of the air, tracing the invention and 
development of aviation . . thrilling and 
educational, yet replete in entertainment 
value . 


Suez (20th Century-Fox, Oct. 28). Ty- 
rone Power, Annabella and Loretta Young 
historical and fairly accurate } 
worthy as entertainment and education .. . 


The Great Waltz (M. G. M., Sept. 30). 
Luise Rainer and Fernand Gravet in a mu- 
sical festival produced on a lavish 
scale . . . music by Johann Strauss, danc- 
ing, settings of particular interest . 


If I Were King (Paramount, Oct. 14). 
Ronald Colman, Frances Dee, and Basil 
Rathbone . . a second film version from 
the Justin Huntley McCarthy play .. 
Read not only the stage play but also the 
musical version, ‘The Vagabond King’ 


NOW IN PREPARATION 


You Cant Take It With You (Colum- 
bia), Another slap-stick comedy .._— found- 
ed on the stage play by George Kaufman 
and Moss Hart . . cast includes Jean Ar- 
thur, James Stewart, Lionel Barrymore, and 
4; Edward Arnold . 


Gunga Din (R. K. O. Radio). Based on 
several poems by Rudyard Kipling 
screen-play by Charles MacArthur and Ben 
Hecht . . . central characters interpreted 
by Cary Grant, Victor McLaglen, and Doug- 
las Fairbanks, Jr. . . 


The Citadel (M. G. M.). From the novel 
by A. J. Cronin . . now being filmed in 
England cast headed by Robert Donat 
and Rosalind Russell 


Two Hot To Handle (M. G. M.). De- 
picting the life and adventures of a newsreel 
Cameraman in war-torn China _ . now 
|| being edited stars Clark Gable and 
Myrna Loy with Leo Carrillo and Walter 
Pidgeon . 


Jesse James (20th Century-Fox). History 
of the famous James boys, nineteenth cen- 
tury gangsters played by Tyrone 
Power and Henry Fonda company 
now on location in Pineville, Missouri, 


Wings of the Navy (Warner Bros.). 
Traces the education of a navy flier 
features George Brent, Olivia de Havilland, 
and Frank McHugh . company now on 
location at San Diego Naval base . 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


Boys’ Town (M. G. M.). The story of 
Father Flanagan’s boys’ honor school at 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


The Valley of the Giants (Warner Bros.). 
Filmed in color in the heart of the Califor- 
i nia redwood forests. 
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ers who were six months constructing the 98 
elaborate sets. 

While in Paris last summer, the producer, 
Hunt Stromberg, obtained permission from the 
French Government to photograph Versailles 
for the first time as a motion picture back- 
ground. From the thousands of photographs 
obtained, reproductions were made of the Ver- 
sailles chapel, grand stairway and hall, the ball- 
room, the gardens surrounding the Petit Tria- 
non, the royal apartments of Antoinette and 
Louis XVI, and even the secret stairway where 
Antoinette often met the dashing young Count 
de Fersen. 

Materials for the sets included 80,000 feet 
of lumber, 25,000 feet of flooring, 90,000 square 
feet of plastering, 16,000 feet of composition 
board, nine tons of structural steel, 400 barrels 
of paint, twelve gallons of gilt, 120 books of 
gold leaf, 42 barrels of varnish, and 60 kegs of 
nails. 

An acre of real grass was grown on Stage 28 
for the Petit Trianon gardens and trees and 
shrubs were transplanted. The weather effects 
of Versailles were duplicated, including floating 
clouds to give the whole a feeling of realism 
and fidelity to the original. 

Set dressing of the interiors was carried out 
with equal care. H. B. Ellis, head of the prop- 
erty department, purchased seven truck loads 
of furniture, antiques and art objects in Paris. 
In the record shipment were furnishings of the 
Louis XIV, XV, and XVI periods, original 
Aubusson carpets, Beauvais tapestries, brocades, 
Sevres and Meisser porcelains, crystal chande- 
liers, ormolu clocks, an initialed Antoinette 
chair from the Petit Trianon, and other mu- 
seum pieces, 

When Willis could find only a single article 
authentic of the period, duplicates were made, 
such as the gilt bronze Louis XV lantern used 
as a model for one of three identical lanterns 
in the entrance hall to the Queen’s staircase. 


Hardware, such as doorknobs, window fasten- 
ings and metal decorations were copied in the 
studio shops. Tapestries on the walls of Antoin- 
ette’s apartments, of which there are eighteen, 
were imitated from those in Versailles by well 
known California portrait and mural painters. 


“When seen on the screen,” said the Art 
Director, Cedric Gibbons, “the Versailles set- 
tings will be as much like those of Antoinette’s 
day as research, time, and effort can pro- 
duce.” 


Ten thousand eighteenth century weapons 
and agricultural implements were utilized, in- 
cluding 2500 pitchforks, 1000 daggers, 200 hal- 
berds, 100 rifles, 500 spears, 150 flintlock pis- 
tols, 500 scabbards, 1500 scythes, 50 cannon, 
and 2500 hoes. 


LIGHTING 


Exactly 320 “baby” spotlights, which equal 
100,000 candles, were used to light the Grand 
Stairway and Hall of the Palace at Versailles. 
Rarely more than ten have heretofore been re- 
quired on an average set. Their use has been 
restricted for the most part to high-lighting the 
stars. 


William Daniels, cameraman, was faced with . 


a unique technical lighting problem on the 
hugh Palace set, which was 250 feet long and 
125 feet wide. His main source of light was 
ten chandeliers, each containing 1266 pieces of 
crystal and holding 1000 candles. But the 
camera eye, much less analytical than the hu- 
man eye, requires a great deal more light for 
photographic purposes. 

Over a period of three weeks, Daniels worked 
with minature sets and diagrams, charting his 
daring system of baby spotlights. The most 
difficult job was to properly light twenty-four 
towering Corinthian columns 40 feet high. 
The scene was the arrival of Marie Antoinette 
at the Court of King Louis XV for her mar- 
riage to the Dauphin Louis August. To light the 
set, the twenty-seven stars and featured players 
and 632 extras who appeared in the scene, 
Daniels used enough electricity to supply a city 
of 50,000 people with light and heat for eight 
hours. 


MUSIC 


“The French revolution was not all surge 
and thunder, any more than the life of Marie 
Antoinette was all stark tragedy,’ declared 
Herbert Stothart, composer of the musical score 
for Marie Antoinette. In the film we discarded 
all the heavy, pompous motives usually asso- 
ciated with any play dealing with the Revolu- 
tion. Instead, our dramatic score is principally 
the lighter compositions of the day, fantas- 
tically arranged to give the impression of the 
extravagant decadence of the French court of 
that time. Only in the last moments of the 
picture is the “Marseillaise’’ and heavier dra- 
matic music used. Stefan Zweig wrote the story 
to show Marie Antoinette as a very human 
character, and our music was written in the 
same mood.” 


Stothart drew on music of the period, in 
cluding the compositions of Gluck, who for a 
time was Marie Antoinette’s music teacher, of 
Rameaux, and other contemporary French com- 
posers. 


“We also used the orchestration of the 
period, which was the cradle of present day 
chamber-music,” said Stothart, “The orchestra 
was augmented with violas, the viola d’armour, 
and many passages utilized string quartets or 
assemblies of several such quartets, playing 
melodies of the period.”’ 


These ranged from folksong to the gay dances 
of the period, popular sentimental songs and 
bits from operas which then were popular. 


“With the rise of the revolution, the Reign 
of Terror, and the final episode at the guillo- 
tine,’ said Stothart, “heavier musical themes 
were used, of course, but these formed only a 
small part of the score. The final scenes at the 
guillotine were not scored with tragic music. 
Instead, we hoped in the music to have a sense 
of uplift, or a suggestion that there is some- 
thing greater and more hopeful beyond.” 


Stothart used 100 pieces, including standard 
orchestra, period violins, violas and _ other 
stringed instruments, the wooden bass flutes, 
now obsolete, used in orchestras of the day, 
and period percussion instruments such as the 
deep drums commonly known as “Napoleon 
drums,” but which originated long before the 
rise of the Corsican. 


** Almost every incident in the dramatic story 
was musically scored with special musical mo- 
tives for the principal characters in the play. 


SUGGESTION 


Before seeing the film read Marie Antoin- 
ette, by Stefan Zweig. 


ASSIGNMENT 


Describe the pertinent presentation of credits 
and titles including background, lettering, word- 
ing, sound, and length of each clip. 


Select the portions of dramatic construction: 
visual and audible introduction of important 
characters, the two general and several specific 
major locales, time, atmosphere, and mood; 
the exposition of the main situation; its de- 
velopment, climax and resolution. Enumerate 
the sub-plots and state their relation to the 
main plot. Describe the conflicts. 


Trace through the film a description of Miss 
Shearer’s interpretation of Antoinette. Describe 
her contrasting characterizations. 


Criticize the interpretations of the Messers. 
Power, Morley, Barrymore, Schildkraut, and 
Stenhenson, and Miss George. 


Select outstanding examples of “directed”’ 
scenes. 


Discuss the photography including lighting 
and camera placement and angles. 


Discuss the editing: the inclusion or ex- 
clusion of story units, order and length of 
scenes and sequences, and audience response. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL THESPIAN 
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On the College Stage 


The purpose of this department is to furnish high school directors 
and students with news regarding the most significant events 
occurring in dramatics among colleges and universities. 








University of North Carolina 


Laburnum Grove opened the 1938 summer 
season for The Carolina Playmakers of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, on 
July 14. The production was directed by Harry 
E. Davis. The second production for the sum- 
mer, Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, followed on 
July 18, with John W. Parker as the director. 
The 56th series of experimental productions of 
new plays, written, cast, and directed by stu- 
dents in the summer course in playwriting, 
were given on the afternoon of July 20. The 
bill of one-act plays consisted of Fresh Widder, 
Stick "Em Up, Me An’ De Lawd, Montana 
Night, and Triflin’s Ways. 

A session of courses for high school students 
in dramatic art was also held this past summer 
at this university. Students received training in 
acting, make-up, and all phases of the technical 
side such as painting, scenery, and lighting, 
play-writing, for which they received one credit 
as part of their requirements at the high schools 
they attend. Seventy students registered for the 
session. 

During the regular school year, The Carolina 
Playmakers present six bills of experimental 
plays written and directed by students in the 
playwriting classes, one major production in 
the outdoor theatre, and productions of plays 
written by professional playwrights or full- 
length plays written by students of the depart- 
ment. During the past season, The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, was given in the outdoor 
theatre, while Boy Meets Girl and the student- 
written play, Sharecropper, by Fred Howard, 
Jr., were produced as major plays of the year. 

* + * 


Northwestern University 


Eugene O’Neill’s Anna Christie opened the 
past summer season at. Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The play was given on four consecu- 
tive nights beginning 





Parents and Pigtails, had its premiere college 
performance on July 25 at Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, with D. Palmer Young as di- 


rector, 
* * x 


University of North Dakota 


Kaufman and Ferber’s Minick, performed on 
July 28, was the only major plays for the sum- 
mer season at the University of North Dakota. 
The play was directed by Prof. E. D. Schon- 


berger. 
* * * 


Los Angeles City College 


The 1937-38 dramatic season proved to be 
a most active one for Los Angeles City College. 

Blind Alley was produced during the entire 
week beginning September 27, by the asso- 
ciated students of Los Angeles City College 
and the Department of Drama of whi‘ch Mr. 
Harold Turney is executive director. The 
production was supervised by Mr. Jerry Blunt. 
The Second Man followed for an entire week 
beginning on Monday, October 11, with 
Robert Livingstone as the director. On October 
25 a week’s production of student-written and 
student-directed one-act plays opened ; the pro- 
gram consisting of Mooncalf, Tourist Season, 
Memorial Day, and Cinema Child. Fly Away 
Home was produced from November 15 to the 
19th, inclusively. 

Stage Door, the recent Broadway success, 
was given during the week of February 21. 
This was followed, during the week of March 
14, with the production of a new play entitled 
But Not Bohemia. Moliere’s great comedy, 
Tartuffe, was given during the week beginning 
April 4. Sean O’Casey’s Plough and the Stars 
was produced during the week beginning on 
May 2. As You Like It ended the season on 
May 31 as the 134th production. 


Tempe State Teachers College 


Lewis Carroll’s immortal story of Alice in 
Wonderland was presented on January 11 and 
12, as one of the major productions of the 
1937-38 year by the Tempe Junior Players of 
Tempe, Arizona, State Teachers’ College. Miss 
Betty Tresnon was the student director. 

* € 


Dodd College 


A dramatic program, consisting of The Re- 
hearsal and Will-O’-the-Wisp, was presented 
on November 16 of last season by Miss Freda 
Scoggins at Dodd College, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana. Here She Comes was produced on Jan. 16. 

* « 


Chico State College 


Robert Douglas Hume began the 1937-38 
season on October 14 at Chico, California, 
State College, with a production of the play, 
To the Ladies. The Merchant of Venice fol- 
lowed on December 8 and 9, and The Duchess 
Says Her Prayers, in January. 

* * * 


University of Alabama 


A summary of the past year’s dramatic pro- 
gram at the University of Alabama, under the 
direction of Dr. Lester Raines, shows that it 
was one of the most active seasons in the 
history of the institution. The year opened 
with the production of Richelieu on October 
6 and 7. As the. Homecoming play, Earth 
Takes Its Toll, an original play, was presented 
on October 29 and November 1, 2. In No- 
vember were also produced Dracula and The 
Cassilis Engagement. Another original play 
entitled More Sinned Agin Than Usual fol- 
lowed in December. Plays for the spring 
semester included Little Spanish Town, pro- 
duced in February, Death Takes A Holiday 
and Tea For Nine, both staged in March, and 
The Trial of Mary Dugan, produced in April. 

The 1938 summer season began with a tour of 
Let’s Write A Play during the month of June. 
Also produced in June were Twelfth Night, with 
Vincent Raines as director, So You’re the De- 
tective, and Barchester Towers. The closing 
production for the summer was The Queen’s 
Husband, given on August 6. The 1938-39 sea- 
son will open on October 1 with Pigs. 

* * * 


Cornell College 


The Summer Colony at Cornell College cele- 
brated its fifth dra- 





on June 29. Haupt- 
mann’s Hannele fol- 
lowed with four per- 
formances beginning 
July 6. On July 13 
the first of four con- 
secutive perform- 
ances of Seven 
Little Rebels was 
given by the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre. Tol- 
ler’s No More Peace 
was given on four 
consecutive nights 
beginning on July 

» and Barry’s 
Spring Dance fol- 
lowed with an equal 


ances beginning on 
July 27. Shake- 
speare’s The Wéin- 
ter’s Tale brought 
the summer season 
to a close with four 
performances _begin- 
ning August 3. 


* * * 


Oregon State 
College 


George Savage's 
new full-length play, 


SEPTEMBER—OcTOoBER, 1938 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 





The duel scene from The Carolina Playmakers production of HAMLET in the Forest Theatre, 


the costumes by Ora Mae Davis. 


Professor Koch as HAMLET. The production staged by Samuel Selden, 


matic season from 
June 7th to August 
13th by occupying 
the modernly equip- 
ped, air-cooled thea- 
tre on the first floor 
of the recently fin- 
ished Armstrong Hall 
of Fine Arts high on 
the wooded hill-top 
campus in Mount 
Vernon, Iowa. 

The Cornell Sum- 
mer Theatre began 
in 1934 with an his- 
torical cycle of com- 
edy including ten 
plays unfolding the 
development of com- 
edy from Aristotle to 
Shaw. Each season 
has been concluded 
with a three-day car- 
nival of comedy 
which has been vis- 
ited by directors and 
critics from nearly 
every state in the 
Union. 

Albert and Bertha 
F. Johnson have 
charge of the De- 
partment of Drama. 
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High 
School 
Plays 


Send for our complete 1938 catalogue for 
descriptions of these full-length plays 
which we particularly recommend: 


Lucky Girl 

Silas Marner 
Through the Keyhole 
Huckleberry Finn 
David Copperfield 
Tiger House 

The Tin Hero 
Wind in the Sou'h 
Be Yourself 
Mignonette 

Annie Laurie 
Young Lincoln 


We publish all types of entertainment 
material, one-act plays, operettas, skits, 
novelty stunts, orations, declamatory 
readings, Junior high plays, children’s 


material, etc. 
The 


Northwestern Press 
2200 Park Ave. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Mention The High School Thespian. 


Best [Thespian Roll of Honor 
1937-38 School Year 


Students whose names appear below were awarded the honor of “Best Thespians” 
for their respective troupes for the 1937-38 school year. Nomination for the honor of 
“Best Thespian” is based upon evidence of loyalty, promptness, and co-operation, and 
superior work in the interests of high school dramatics. 


Mabel Bancroft, Bill Shuts, Ls am gy No. 1, Natrona 
County High ‘School, Casper, 
~~ ee, roupe No. 6, Weir teh School, Weirton, 


Frederick Schneider, Troupe No. 8, Wilbraham, Mass., 
cademy 

Walter ee Troupe No. 9, Anaconda, Mont., High 
School. 

Elaine bn ee Grant Fisher, Troupe No. 10, Madison 
High School, Rexburg, Idaho 

Patty Wright, Moo O. 11, Park County High School, 
ivingston, Mont 

ay 8 McA fee, _ No. 12, Sac City, Iowa, High 

hoo 

Donald Braden, Wayne Shearer, Troupe No. 14, New 
Kensington, Pa., High School. 

Jane Connors, Paul Smith, Troupe No. 15, Roger Lud- 
lowe High School, Fairfield, Conn 

Carol Joyce Myers, Troupe No. 16, Harrisburg, IIl., 
Township High School. 

Cecil Eloe, Troupe No. 17, Aurora, Nebr., High School. 

Harriet Manbeck, Troupe ‘No. 18, "York Township High 
School, Clyde, Ohio. 

Stephen Reppert, Burl Ross, Troupe No. 19, Fleming- 
ton, W. Va., High School. 

Virginia Poe, Betty Louden, Troupe No. 21, Ben Davis 

igh School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sidney Stambaugh, Troupe No. 22, Powell County High 
School, Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Gertrude Caplan, Troupe No. 23, Williamson, W. Va., 
High School. 

Robert ee, Troupe No. 27, Morgantown, W. Va., 
High Schoo 

Richard Zenpcnclli, Troupe No. 28, Florence, Colo., 
High School. 

aes & McClaran, Troupe No. 29, Ashland, Ohio, High 


—— “Graham, Troupe No. 32, Delta, Colo., High 
we Po ta Troupe No. 34, Fairview, W. Va., High 


ool. 

Bettie Cox, Troupe No. 36, Pierce, Nebr., High School. 

Edith Yost, Troupe No. 40, Cameron, W. a., High 
School. 

Laura Meyers, Troupe No. 41, Glen Cove, N. Y., Senior 
High School. 

Frances Crawford, Troupe No. 42, El Dorado, Ark., 
High School. 

Claire Burley, Betty Phillips, Troupe No. 43, Hundred, 
W. Va., High School. 

Mary Jo Rosenberg, Troupe No. 44, Iowa Falls, Ia., 
High School. 

Ruth Durfee, Ivan Walters, Troupe No. 46, Canastota, 
N. Y., High School. 

Dorothy Miller, Jean Trombley, Troupe No. 49, Grosse 
ointe, Mich., Hig ool. 

Tom Vitale, Dorothy Reidy, Troupe No. 50, Roosevelt 
High School, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Jean Grant, Troupe No. 54, Eastwood High School, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Douglas Rice, Kathryn Sharpe, wee No. 55, Beaver 
High School, Bluefield, 

Wilfred Lusher, Troupe No. 57, ‘Columbus, Ind., High 
School. 

Frances Sutton, Jean Swisher, Troupe No. 59, Danville, 
Ill., High School. 

Anna Hanes, Troupe No. 62, Jersey Township High 
School, Jerseyville, Ill. 

Marjorie Thompson, Troupe No. 63, East Haven High 
School, East Haven, Conn. 

Elizabeth Goldback, Troupe No. 65, Rocky River, Ohio, 
High School. 

Portia McLain, Eleanor Tepfer, ble,» No. 66, John 
H. Lehman High School, Canton 

Lislynn Ferris, Troupe No. 67, Central’ City, Nebr., 
High School. 

Walter Voigts, Troupe No. 69, Senior High School, 
Dubuque, Iowa. 

Howard Corsberg, Troupe No. 70, Laramie, Wyo., High 


School. 
Bernadine Verbic, Troupe No. 71, East High School, 
Aurora, Ill. 
Louie Miller, Jeanne Michie, Troupe No. 200, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., High School. 
Florence Smith, Troupe No. 72, Alderson, W. Va., 
igh School. 


— Ziemba, Troupe No. 73, Manistee, Mich., High 


Forrest Heckert, Harriet Rothman, Troupe No. 79, Mil- 
lersburg, Pa., High School. 

Mary Helen Jordan, Kenneth —menenn Troupe No. 82, 
Etowah, Tenn., High Schoo 

Robert Mensing, Troupe No. "83, Lemmon, S. Dak., 
High School. 

Charles Reynolds, Troupe No. 84, Princeton, W. Va., 
High School. 

Doreen Kennedy, Troupe No. 87, Logan County High 
School, Sterling, Colo. 

Carl Hacker, roupe No. 89, Struthers, Ohio, High 


hool. 
Roger Johnson, Troupe No. 91, Isaac C. Elston High 
hool, Michigan City, In 
Walter Henson, roupe No. 96, So. Charleston, W. Va., 
MP en: School. 
Dye. Troupe No. 101, St. Marys, W. Va., High 


Jimmy Adams, Troupe No. 102, Sheffield, Ala., High 
School 





oy ~~ eee Troupe No. 103, Neenah, Mich., High 


chool. 
Barbara Gillingham, Robert McDonald, Troupe No. 
106, Champaign, Ill., High Schoo 
Harry Passow, roupe No. 109, Liberty, N. Y., High 
School. 
Robert Haummeder, Troupe No. 110, New Hampton, 
Iowa, High School. 
Edwin A Martin, Troupe No. 116, Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
High School. 
Helen Peckham, Troupe No. 114, A. B. Davis High 
School, Mt. Vernon, 2 
Fred Cyrus, Trou No. 115, Ceredo-Kenova High 
School, Kenova, 
Betty King, Troupe pty "118, Oswego, N. Y., High 
School. 
Harry Herres, Troupe No. 119, Washington High 
School, New London, Wis 
Joseph Orchard, Troupe No. 120, South Side High 
School, Rockville Centre, N. Y. 
Robert Martin, John Bruce Morrison, Troupe No. 122, 
Newport News, Va., High School. 
Hiram Lothrop Merrill, roupe No. 123, Laconia, N. 
.» High School. 
Jack Bush, Troupe No. 124, Maury High School, 
Dandridge, Tenn. 
Robbie Lee Linch, Troupe No. 125, Wetumpka, Alla., 
High School. 
Mildred Ce Sen Mary Campbell, Troupe No. 127, Salem, 
, ool. 
Mary Atice? ghee Troupe No. 128, Pontiac, IIL, 
Township High School. 
Betty Rosenblum, John Moore, Troupe No. 129, Sea- 
breeze High School, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
James Colbert, Troupe No. 130, Seminole High School, 
Sanford, Fla. 
Charles Reynolds, Troupe No. 131, Bloomington, IIL, 
High School. 
re Ames, Arthur O’Connell, Troupe No. 135, Ber- 
lin, N. J., Senior High School. 
Bettie Spencer, Troupe No. 136, North High School, 
Wichita, Kan. 
Anne Fitzpatrick, Lewis DeCola, Trouple No. 139, 
Bridgeport, Pa., High School. 
Beatrice Trombley, Troupe No. 141, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., High School. 
Ted Bachstahler, Richard Reed, Troupe No. 142, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., Hig ool. 

Margery Oltman, Troupe No. 146, Pekin, IIl., Com- 
munity High School. ; 
Nell Green, Ophelia Tapanes, Troupe No. 147, Hills- 

borough High School, Tampa, Fla. 
Vir — Mathis, Troupe oO. 149, Paragould, Ark., 
igh School. 
—- Johnson, Robert Luttrell, Troupe No. 151, Rom- 
W. Va., High School. 
Robert Bush, Troupe No. 152, Elkader, Iowa, High 


School. 

Albert Decker, Troupe No. 157, Liberty Memorial High 
chool, Lawrence, Kan. 

Rosemary Bachinger, Betty ae Troupe No. 158, 
Bloomsburg, Pa., High 

“ * Christensen, Troupe No. 159, Harlan, Iowa, High 


Edith Linke. Troupe No. 160, East High School, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

Owen Barnes, Martha Alice Horner, Tonge No. 162, 
Wyandotte High School, Kansas City, Kan 

Hugh M. Hyde, Troupe No. 163, Ashtabula, ‘Ohio, Har- 
bor High School. 

Charles McCammon, Troupe No. 164, Maryville, Tenn., 

igh School. 


John Ly vo alms No. 165, Eveleth, Minn., Senior 


> "Heist, Troupe No. 168, Logan, W. Va., Senior 

i 

Hu 4 Ellis Dean, Troupe No. 171, Grafton, W. Va., 
igh School. : 

neey By Fla ge Troupe No. 172, Arkadelphia, Ark., 


Paul Hostetler, Louise Teeples, Troupe No. 174, Miami, 

iz., High School. 

Bill Bridges, Troupe No. 177, Orlando, Fla., Senior 

igh School. 

Harold Knowlton, Patty Ryan, Catherine Cox, Troupe 
No. 179, Mo. Valle ae High School. 

Jean Arthur, Troupe 180, Tuscola, Ill. — School. 

Mildred Kester, Trou > No. 181, Roosevelt-Wilson High 
School, Clarksburg, 

Harry Carter, Lauretta eae, Troupe No. 183, West 
Union, Iowa, High School. 

Alan Demuth, Troupe No. 188, New Berlin, Ill., Town- 
ship High School. ‘ 
Wade eg Onn. Trou No. 189, Magnolia High 

Schoo ._ Ww. 
Elaine oWiek, Troupe No. “190, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 


High School. . 
Jack Hartrick, Agnes -% Troupe No. 192, Senior 
High School, Keokuk, . 
Robert Johnson, Troupe No. 196, Hayden, Colo., Union 

High School. 
ay Ouse Agnew, Oe vt nae L Senge, Troupe No. 201, 
Great N ; 
vies © Caton, Troupe Ne 202, Concord, N. C., High 
new y Garret ree Troupe No. 204, Welch, W. Va., 


(Additional names will be announced in the Novem- 
ber-December issue.) 
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ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 








Provo, Utah 


The highly coveted honor of Superior Rating 
was given to Ogden High School, in Drama, 
and to Uintah High School of Vernal, Utah, in 
Comedy, in the ninth annual Drama Festival 
held by the Speech Department of Brigham 
Young University, on March 31, and April 1, 
2, under the direction of Prof. T. Earl Pardoe. 
Ogden presented the play, Where the Cross is 
Made, under the direction cf Miss Mary Wol- 
ley; while Uintah High School gave Growing 
Pains, under the direction of Mr. Barney White. 


Excellent rating was given to Lincoln High 
School, Orem, Utah, for its production of On 
Vengeance Heights, directed by Miss Marjorie 
Wagners; Carbon High School, Price, Utah, 
for its production of The Gypsy, directed by 
Miss Myrth Harvey ; and to Provo High School 
for its production of Raw Men, directed by 
Miss Eunice Bird. Honorable Mention was 
given to Smokescreen, given by Richfield High 
School; Fudge Lynch, given by Manti High 
School; The Monkey's Paw, presented by Par- 
owan High School; Two Crooks and a Lady, 
given by Logan High School; Enter the Hero, 
given by East High School of Salt Lake City ; 
and to Someone for Bunny, given by Panaca, 
Nevada, High Schocl. 


Other plays entered in the festival were: 
Bread, Pleasant Grove; Friends of the Family, 
Davis; Smokescreen, Payson; Smokescreen, 
Milford; Storm Before Sunset, B. Y. High 
School of Provo; Cabbages, North Summit 
High School, Coalville; Saint Cecelia, South 
Summit High School, Kansas; Alchemy, Beav- 
er; and Wheat Fire,Cyprus High School, Magna. 


* * * 
Casper, Wyo. 


New Fires, One Mad Night, and Soup to 
Nuts, were the three major productions given 
during the spring semester of last season at 
Natrona County High Sehool, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Beulah Bayless. Among the one- 
act plays produced during the year were Elmer, 
Rich Man Poor Man, Grandma Pulls the Strings, 
Alice Blue Gown, Thanks Awfully, One Egg, 
The Wedding Anniversary, and The College 
Degree a Requisite for Every Legislator, the 
last-mentioned play being a_ student-written 
production. In the contest sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Casper, Wyoming, first place 
was awarded to Grandma Pulls the Strings, and 
second place, to Elmer. Julia Bowman and 
Harold Healy were the author and composer 
respectively of a student-written operetta, Old 
ae Cole, staged in December by the Junior 

ass. 


* * * 
Johnstown, Ohio 


Johnstown-Monroe High School began its 
1937-38 dramatic season with the Thespian 
production of The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, 
given on November 19. In April, the Junior 
Class gave Cheerful Little Earful, while in May 
the Senior Class closed the season with the 
play, American, Very Early. The Medicine 
Show and three Three-Minute Plays were given 
as student projects. Productions for special 
occasions included the Christmas play, Fesus, 
the Son of Man and the Easter play, And 
Christ Is Risen, both staged by Thespians, and 
the operetta, Campus Daze, given early in 
March by the Boys and Girls Glee Club. Pier- 
rot, His Play, was entered in the annual Thes- 
Pian ccntest sponsored for Central Ohio, at 
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Denison University. Joseph DeCrow, a mem- 
ber of the cast, was chosen as a member of the 
All-Regional cast. Miss M. Elizabeth Duck- 
worth had charge of all dramatic activities 


for the year. 
* * 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Capek’s play, R. U. R., was the only long 
play given at Wilbraham Academy during the 
past season. The production was given by the 
Academy Dramatic Club under the direction 
of Mr. Howe S. Newell. In December, the 
Dramatic Club also presented a program con- 
sisting of the following one-act plays, Paging 
Mr. Tweedy, Storm Before Sunset, and Priv- 
ately Printed. 

* * 
Anaconda, Mont. 


The Seniors of Anaconda High School gave 
It Never Rains as their class play on May 6, of 
last spring. The production was staged under 
the direction of Mr. J. C. Ryburn, director of 
dramatics and Thespian sponsor. The Trysting 
Place and Farewell Cruel World were given as 
assembly plays earlier in the year. Sparkin’ 
received second place in the State Little Thea- 
tre Contest held at Missoula, cn May 14. 
Hollywood Bound was presented on December 
28, 29 under the sponsorship of the Music and 
Thespian Organizations. 

* * 


Rexburg, Idaho 


Heart Trouble, staged by the student body, 
on December 16, 17, and Headed for Eden, 
produced on May 11, 12, by the Senior Class, 
were the two major productions of last season 
at Madison High School. Among the one-act 
plays given were A Message From Khufu, The 
Opening of the Door, and Green Chartreuse. 
The operetta, Tune In, was given on March 
10, 11, under the sponsorship of the Music 
Department. The Opening of the Door was 
entered in the district play contest held at Shel- 
ley, on April 1. Representatives from this 
school were given Excellent rating in Oration 
and Dramatic Reading. Mr. Elmer S. Crowley 
had charge of dramatic and Thespian activi- 
ties during the year. 

* 


Weirton, W. Va. 


The 1937-38 season began with a production 
of Miss Collegiate, given by the Dramatic Club, 
at Weir High School. The other two major 
productions of the year were Three Days of 
Gracie, and The House of Fear. The Drama- 
tic Club also presented the following one-act 
plays during the year: Only A Bright Gift, No 
Wedding Bells, Here Comes Aunt Sarah, The 
Wedding Rehearsal, Who Gets the Car To- 
night, Special Delivery, Alice Blue Gown, 
Romeo ard Fuliet (cutting), The House Across 
the Way, and Please Do Not Pick the Flowers. 
All plays were presented under the direction of 
Miss Ella Patience Harbourt. 

* + * 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


Spring Fever was given as the Junior Class 
play at Fairmont Senior High School on March 
4, of last spring. On May 6, the Senior Class 
staged That Girl Patsy. Both productions were 
under the direction of Miss Lucile Jenkins. The 
operetta, Tune In, was produced in December, 
by the Music Department, while the band pre- 
sented a “Charm Revue” early in November. 
The Midnight Ghost and Yes Means No, the 


* 


* * 





The High School Thespian 
Awards the Palm 
(with apologies to Stage magazine) 


To Sponsor O. E. Sams, Jr., and members of 
his troupe No. 283 at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
High School, for having qualified and ad- 
mitted to Thespian membership the larg- 
est number of students during the 1937- 
38 season. Total number of students 
admitted 44. 

To Sponsor Jessie A. Green, and members 
of her Troupe No. 173 at Central High 
School, Bellevue, Ohio, for having quali- 
fied and admitted to Thespian membership 
the second largest number of students dur- 
ing the 1937-38 season. Total number of 
students admitted, 42. 

To Sponsor Elaine Tucker, and members of 
her Troupe No. 341 at Classen High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, for 
having qualified and admitted to Thespian 
membership the third largest number of 
students during the 1937-38 season. Total 
number of students admitted, 39. 


WITH HONORABLE MENTION 


To Sponsor Dorothy M. Crane, Troupe No. 
122, Newport News, Va., High School. 
Total, 37. 

To Sponsor Lillie Mae Bauer, Troupe No. 
226, Washington Irving High School, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. Total, 36. 

To Sponsor Bess Sinnott, Troupe No. 352, 
Robbinsdale, Minn., Sr. High School. 
Total, 32. 

To Sponsor Buelah Bayless, Troupe No. 1, 
Natrona County High School, Casper, 
Wyoming. Total, 30. 





To Sponsor Lillie Mae Bauer and members 
of Troupes Nos. 175 (Victory High 
School), 181 (Roosevelt-Wilson High 
School), and 226 (Washington Irving 
High School), all of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
for having sponsored, on April 8, 9, the 
eight annual West Virginia high school 
one-act play contest—a man-size job norm- 
ally sponsored by a college. 





To Sponsor Daniel Turner and members of 
his troupe No. 273 at Garrett Schenck, Jr., 
High School, East Millinocket, Maine, for 
having presented a very successful produc- 
tion of The Merchant of V enice—the cli- 
max to twelve year’s of effort in raising 
dramatic standards in a small community. 





To Sponsor Jane W. Marsh of Troupe No. 
192 at Keokuk, Iowa, High School, for hav- 
ing instilled new life into her troupe, for 
having given dramatics a place of im- 
portance in the school program, and for 
showing once again what can be done with 
a Thespian troupe when an alert and en- 
thusiastic director is at the helm. 

WITH HONORABLE MENTION 


To Sponsor Helen McGregor of Troupe No. 
176 at Butte, Montana, High School, who 
also gave new life to her Thespian organi- 
zation after it had been dormant for sev- 
eral years under the management of less 
interested teachers. 











latter which received honorable mention in the 
Thespian state-wide contest held at Clarks- 
burg, on April 8, 9, were presented as assem- 
bly plays during the spring semester. 

* * 


Livingston, Mont. 


A Girls Student Night sponsored by all the 
girls in school, began the 1937-38 dramatic 
season for Park County High School, under 
the direction of Miss Nelle Weston. In Feb- 
ruary, the Junior Class presented Big Hearted 
Herbert, and in April, the Senior Class pro- 
duced Her Moving Picture Hero as the last 
production of the year. Herd Boy of Beth- 
lehem, a Christmas pantomime with music, was 
sponscred by the members of Thespian Troupe. 


23 




















FOUR 
Distinguished 
Plays 
for THESPIANS 


Seven Little Rebels 
By Rosemary G. Musil 


A new modern comedy, revolving around 
eight spirited orphans who rebel against 
a rich old Board member, and resort to 
highly amusing tactics to outwit her. The 
cast requires ten female characters, six 
male. It plays about an hour and forty- 
five minutes, and has two interior settings. 
Books, 75c. Royalty, $15.00 for each per- 
formance. 


Tom Sawyer 
By Sara Spencer 


A literal dramatization of the Mark Twain 
story, incorporating all the chief adven- 
tures of Tom and his friends. The play 
needs eleven settings and twenty-eight 
characters, and plays about two hours. 
The frequent change of scene, which is 
necessary in order to portray the versatile 
adventures of these Missouri boys, is 
easily handled if the play is acted in 
front of the drapes, with a few well- 
chosen set pieces to suggest the effect. 
Books, 75c. Royalty, $15.00 for each per- 


formance. 


Rip Van Winkle 


By Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg 


A hilarious and wholesome comedy, based 
on Irving’s famous classic, and made into 
sure-fire theatre by an unerring dramatist. 
This play abounds in rich roles for good 
actors. It plays about an hour and a half, 
has two settings, and about twenty-five 
characters. Books, 75c. Royalty, $15.00 
for each performance. 


The Indian Captive 
By Charlotte B. Chorpenning 


A dramatic incident taken from the actual 
history of the Seneca Indians. It con- 
cerns a pioneer white girl who is captured 
by Indians and adopted into their tribe. 
This play requires six female characters, 
three male. It plays about an hour and 
a half, and has two outdoor settings. 
Books, 75c. Royalty, $15.00 for each per- 
formance. 


These plays are published and released 
exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE PRESS 


South Hills, Charleston, 
West Virginia 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue 
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Cast for SMILIN’ THROUGH at Colfax, Washington, High School. Produced under the 


direction of Miss Mabel Howard. 





Sac City, lowa 


Two long plays and a program of three one- 
act plays made up the principal dramatic activ- 
ities of last season at Sac City High School, 
under the supervision of Miss Vivian Andre. 
Green Stockings and The Late Christopher 
Bean were the long plays, while the program 
of one-act plays consisted of Gammer Gurton's 
Needle, The Giants’ Stair, and Cabbages. The 
Giants’ Stair received a rating of Excellent in 
the annual Iowa State Play Festival, with 
Margaret McAfee (as Til) being awarded a 
rating of Superior for the best acting. H. M. S. 
Pinafore was given by the Glee Clubs as the 
school operetta in November. 

* + + 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 14 pro- 
duced two major plays, Big Hearted Herbert 
and Growing Pains, and ten one-act plays last 
season at New Kensington High School, with 
Miss Ada Mae Fiscus in charge. The one-act 
plays were: Not To-Night, Rather Rough on 
Robert, Mistletoe and Moonlight, Crossed 
Wires, Queen Ann’s Lace, Doubled Crossed, 
The Trysting Place, A Good Girl in the 
Kitchen, He and She, and The Meeting Will 
Come to Order. Thespians also gave an ex- 
change program at Vandergrift High School, 
svonscred a series of assembly programs during 
the year, gave a program before the Kiwanis 
Club, in December, and participated in the 
community fund campaign, the Wild Life 
Drive, the Red Cross Campaign, Senior Class 
Dav, and presented several plavs for Mother’s 
Dav. Trouve No. 14 has the nr‘vilege of spon- 
soring all programs given at the New Kensing- 
ton High School. 


Fairfield, Conn. 


Fly Away Home and a program of three cne- 
act plays, Sweet Sixteen, Flattering Word, and 
Bathroom Door, were the two dramatic produc- 
tions of last season for Roger Ludlowe High 


¥ * 


School, under the direct’on of Decris S. Ken- . 


dall. The school also gave the operetta, Love 
Pirates. 


Harrisburg, IIl. 


Under the direction of Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy, 
the 1937-38 dramatic season at Harrisburg 
Township High School cons‘sted of two Icng 
plays, Mignonette and Daddy Lomg Legs, a 
program of three one-act plays, Elmer, Mush- 
rooms Coming Up, and King Sargon’s jars, 
and an Amateur Show sponsored in October 
by the Purple Curtain Dramatic Club. The 
following one-act plays were also produced by 
the dramatic club during the season: Dust of 
the Road, Be a Little Cuckoo, Curse You, Fack 
Dalton, The Haunted Book, and Talk Is Cheap. 

+ * oa 


Aurora, Nebr. 


Three major plays were given during the 
spring semester of last year at Aurora High 
School, under the direction of Miss Loine 


* * 





Gaines, Thespian sponsor. JIcebound, a pro- 
duction of the Dramatics Club, was given on 
March 25, and Big Hearted Herbert, the Jun- 
ior Class play, followed on April 22. The sea- 
son closed with Set A Thief, given as the Sen- 
ior Class play, on May 31. The Dramatic 
Club also produced the following one-act plays, 
Taps, Miss Fannie’s Bomb, A Bed of Hay, It 
Pays To Be Clumsy, Three Potatoes for Mary, 
With the Help of Pierette, and Blue Beads, and 
the special programs, Planning a Vocation and 
Fashion Revue. 
*% 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


The Adorable Spendthrift, staged by the 
Senior Class in November, and Try It With 
Alice, produced by the Junior Class in March, 
were the long plays given last year at Roose- 
velt High School, under the direction of Mr. 
Charles H. Fines. In April, the Music Depart- 
ment staged the operetta, Oh Doctor, Produced 
as assembly plays were The Bishop’s Candle- 
sticks, Figureheads, and Idlings of the King. 


* * 














Already a Solid Hit! 


THE PLAY YOU’VE BEEN 
WAITING FOR 


ANNE OF 
GREEN GABLE 


. MONTGOMERY’S 
MOST POPULAR AND 
WIDELY READ NOVEL 








Made Into a Thoroughly Modern and 
Enchanting Comedy in Three Acts 


By ALICE CHADWICKE 





With great parts for every member of the 
cast. Loads of fun to rehearse. Filled 
with clean, wholesome comedy. 


One’ simple interior setting. 
4 men, 10 women. Modern costumes 


Books 75 cents—Royalty $25.00 
e 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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Morgantown, W. Va. 


Five major productions made up last year’s 
dramatic schedule for Morgantown High 
School. The highly successful Thespian pro- 
duction of The Trial of Mary Dugan opened 
the year on November 18, 19. In March, came 
the second Thespian production, Fly Away 
Home. Late in April, the Seniors gave as their 
class play, Moonshine and Honeysuckle. The 
Mimics Club staged, also late in April, Sis 
Perkins. The fifth major production consisted 
of three one-act plays staged by the Masquers 
Dramatic Club. Second place was awarded to 
The Wonder Hat in the eighth annual one-act 
play contest held in Clarksburg, on April 8, 9. 
Robert Hughes, a member of the cast, was 
awarded a place on the All-State Cast. Mem- 
bers of Thespian Troupe No. 27, with Miss 
Dorothy Stone White as sponsor, held a formal 
banquet early in November, with Scott C. Lowe 
as speaker, and gave a dance in April, for 
which blue and gold, Thespian colors, were 
used in the decorations. 

* % 
Florence, Colo. 


Mama’s Baby Boy, under the direction of 
Miss Naomi M. Grant, Thespian sponsor, 
opened the 1937-38 season at Florence High 
School. In January, Thespians produced a 
variety show which included the one-act play, 
The Pot Boilers. In February, the Juniors 
gave The Importance of Being Earnest, and 
in April, the Seniors gave as their class play, 
Out of the Night. A fifth major play, Chil- 
dren of the Moon, was not produced because 
of illness on the part of the director. This play 
will be produced this fall. In the Thespian 
inter-class contest, the Senior Class entry, The 
Catalogne, was given first place, while second 
place went to the Junior entry, Murder On the 
Set. Honorable Mention was given to Cheese 
It, the Freshman Class entry. The Sophomores 
entered the play, Compensation. 

* * * 


Ashland, Ohio 


Anne of Green Gables was the first of three 
major plays given last year at Ashland High 
School, under the direction of Mr. Harry G. 
Dotson, Thespian sponsor. In March, fol- 
lowed the production of the Junior Class play, 
Penrod, and late in May the Seniors ended 
the year with a highly successful presentation 
of Night of Fanuary 16th. Late in October, 
Thespians sponsored a school carnival. Among 
the one-act plays staged during the year were: 
The Castle of Mr. Simpson, What Grand- 
mother Knows, Full Circle, Christmas Trim- 
mings, and There’s Always Tomorrow. Full 
Circle won first place in the district contest 
sponsored by the Ohio State Speech League. 
There’s Always Tomorrow was entered in con- 
tests sponsored by Ashland College and Western 
Reserve University. 

* 


Ilion, N. Y. 


The 1937-38 season opened at Ilion High 
School with a production of the Tri-City Plays, 
given by the three high schools, Herkimer, 
Little Falls, and Ilion, in October. The long 
play, Double Door, followed in November. 
In March came a program of three one-act 
plays, Devil in Disguise, Command Perform- 
ance, and Nine Lives of Emily. The year 
closed with the Senior play, Going On Seven- 
teen. A scene from Double Door was awarded 
second place in the annual Little Theatre Tour- 
nament held at Ithaca, N. Y., early in May. 
In the same contest, Nina Bailey, who had a 
part in Double Door, was awarded first place 
for excellence in acting. Mr. E. E. Swarthout 
had charge of dramatics during the year. 

* & * 


Delta, Colo. 


Delta High School, under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Hoke, gave two major plays 
last season. The Junior Class gave The Black 
Flamingo, and the Seniors followed early in 
May with the popular play, New Fires. One- 
act plays given as assembly programs inciuded 
The Willow Pattern, The Exchange, Stolen 


* & 
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STEPHEN POS'Pa&R— 


Romantic Play in 4 acts, with music, by EARL Hopson SMITH 





SUSAN PENTLAND 
As played by Bette Cooper (Miss America of 1937) 





This appealing play unfolds the beautiful 
romance between Stephen Foster, the great 
composer, and Susan Pentland and Jane 
Denny McDowell, once Pittsburgh’s most 
celebrated young ladies. Stephen and Susan 
have always been in love with each other, 
and are engaged to be married. But Jane, 
too, has always loved Stephen. Stephen’s 
family force him to leave for Cincinnati, 
there to work in his brother’s shipping 
yards ; to forget his desire to go on writ- 
ing songs, and to prove that he can sup- 
port a wife. While Stephen is away his 
rival, Andrew Robinson, wins and marries 
Susan. Meantime Stephen has determined 
to live his own life in the face of all oppo- 
sition. He returns to Pittsburgh, learns 
what Susan has done, and marries Jane. 
The marriages do not alter Stephen’s love 
for Susan, nor Susan’s for Stephen. But 
Jane’s charm and understanding save the 
situation. Time draws Susan to Andrew’s 
standards; thus helping Stephen to fall 
out of love with Susan, and in love with 
Jane. The text includes the most famous 
Foster songs. 


Romantic play in 4 acts. 7 men; 5 women; 
(extras, choruses). 1 interior setting; cos- 
tumes, mid-19th century. Books, with full 
text of play, and piano and vocal score of 
21 songs, 75c. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 











Fruit, Christmas Guest, Taming of the Shrew, 
(cutting) and The Giants’ Stair, which received 
a rating of excellent in the Western Colorado 
Play Festival held in Delta, on March 25. 
Special programs for the year were the all- 
school production of Why the Chimes Rang 
and the operetta, The Magazine Princess, given 
by the Glee Clubs. 

* 


Fairview, W. Va. 


The Dramatic Club’s production of Night 
of January 16th opened the 1937-38 season for 
Fairview High School, under the direction of 
Miss Mary Sturm. In March, came the Sen- 
ior Class play, Second Childhood, and in June, 
the second Senior Class play, Headed for Eden. 
Sauce for the Goslings, Dr. Bosko’s Invention, 
and The Mother of Washington were the three 
one-act plays given during the year. Late in 
April, the Glee Club gave the operetta, Rose 
of the Danube. 

* 


Pierce, Nebr. 


Under the direction of Mr. Albert H. E. 
Merz, two long plays were given last season at 
Pierce High School. In December, two per- 
formances were given of the play, Tempest and 
Sunshine. In April, two performances were 
also given of the second major play, An Old 
Fashioned Girl. The Magic Bean Stalk was 
given as a special program in November. 
Cloudburst received second place in the Little 
Theatre tournament held in February at Fre- 
mont, Nebr. This play was also entered in the 
one-act play held early in February at Wayne, 
Nebr. In the latter event, Bettie Cox was 
given excellent rating for her reading of 
“Jean Marie.” 


x * 


* * 


* * 
Cameron, W. Va. 


The Masquers of Cameron High School 
opened last season with a production of That 
Girl Patsy, staged late in December. In March, 
the Masquers followed with a program of three 


one-act plays, The Dump, Courtin’, and On 
Vengeance Height. On Vengeance Height re- 
ceived a rating of Good in the state contest 
held in Clarksburg, on April 8, 9. Miss Made- 
leine Howard had charge of dramatics and 
Thespian activities during the year. 

* * * 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Three performances, all given to packed 
houses, marked the successful presentation of 
the all-schocl play, Spring Dance, given on 
March 31 and April 1 and 2, at Glen Cove 
High School. The play was directed by Miss 
Marion T. Cass, Thespian sponsor. Among 
the one-act plays presented, most of which were 
given as assembly programs, were Short Wave, 
Rosalie, A Modern Thanksgiving, The Patch- 
work Quilt, A Unicorn and a Fish, A Woman 
of Fudgment, The Spy, The Spirit of Valley 
Forge Meets Spirit of Great Depression, The 
Club Meets, That’s Different, The Master 
Salesman, and The Fashion Show. The Dra- 
matic Class gave also as an assembly program 
a Puppet Show, on February 11, for which all 
the stories were original dramatizations of well 
known stories and all the puppets were made 
by students. Members of the Masquers Dra- 
matic Club sponsored two theatre parties dur- 
ing the year. 

*% * 


Hundred, W. Va. 


Thespians at Hundred High School sponsored 
two of the four major productions of the 1937- 
38 dramatic season, with Miss Anna Virginia 
Rector as director. In November, they gave 
Sis Perkins, and in March they produced a 
program consisting of the two-act play, The 
Red Lamp, and the one-act play, His Brother’s 
Keeper. In February, the Junior-Senior Classes 
gave Welcome to the Old Town. The year 
closed with the Senior Class play, My Mother- 
in-Law, staged on May 21. A take-off entitled 
Major Bowe’s Amateur Hour and the one-act 
play, The Teeth of the Gift Horse were also 
given during the year. 
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RING UP THE CURTAIN 


These Smart Plays for the Coming Season 





Early to Bed —Early to Rise 





By William F. Davidson, one of the authors of that smash 
hit, “No Women Wanted.” Its try-out production brought 
forth the following comment: “This play broke all attendance 
records. We also took in more cash at the door for it than for 
any other play in the eight-year history of the ‘Y Players,’ and 
we were forced to present a fourth performance. The low 
production cost and technical simplicity and the romping fun 
of the Fuller family should make this play very attractive to 
high schools, churches, and amateur groups all over the coun- 
try.’—K. A. Wilson, Dir., St. Paul, Minn. 


Cast: 5m, 6w. Time, full evening. Scene, 1 int. Royalty: $25.00 
(only if gross receipts amount to $200.00); basic minimum fee, $10.00. 
Write for details. Posters. Director’s Manual. Price 75c. 


Dictator Dad 


By Anne Weatherly. The Director of Dramatics at the 
University of Missouri, Mr. Herbert Hake, writes to the author 
of it as follows—and from just a reading of the play: “I con- 
gratulate you upon your successful development of a significant 
theme in American life, and I earnestly hope you will submit 
your play for publication. . . . It has the outstanding merit of 
being universal in its appeal, since it portrays a family situation 
which is familiar in every community.” We heartily agree 
with Mr. Hake—that’s why we are publishing this delightful, 
moving comedy. 





Cast: 6m, 6w. Time, full evening. Scene, 1 int. Royalty: $25.00 (only 
if gross receipts amount to $200.00); basic minimum fee, $10.00. Write for 
details. Posters. Director’s Manual. Price, 75c. 


Blackberry Winter 





By Hubert Hayes, co-author of the Broadway success, 
“Tight Britches.” A compelling comedy-drama of the real 
South, this play has made a deep and memorable impression 
upon all who have read it. It combines characters portrayed 
with that tang of reality which comes only from first-hand 
knowledge, scenes of touching drama and pathos, and scenes ot 
hilarious comedy and rib-tickling humor. All that makes life 
rich, interesting, full of fun—and sorrow—these and ever so 
much more of humanness are packed into three acts of what 
promises to be the best-loved play of the coming season. 

Cast: 3m, 6w. Time, full evening. Scene, 1 int. Royalty: $25.00 


(only if gross receipts amount to $200.00); basic minimum fee, $10.00. 
Write for details. Posters. Director’s Manual. Price, 75c. 


Contest-Minded? 


Darkness at the Window 





A drama in 1 act, by Jay G. Sigmund and Betty Smith. 3m, 3w. 
Time, 30 min. 

Just a “natural” for contests. The shadow of an innocent 
cat outside the window becomes the grim terror of this play, 
building to an unforgettable climax of tense drama, not likely 
to be forgotten when the contest judges are making up the 
scores. A play that is going to be talked about plenty during 
the coming contest season. 


Royalty: $5.00; $2.50 if no admission is charged. 


A Christmas Comedy? 
Pop Reads the Christmas Carol 


Price, 35c. 








A one-act Christmas comedy, by Christopher Sergel. 4m, 3w. Time, 
15 min. Price, 30c. 

The Jones family has been convulsing audiences all over the 
country for the last couple of years in those delightfully batty 
plays, “Who Gets the Car Tonight?” and “Be Home by Mid- 
night!” You can be assured that the fun runs high, wide, and 
handsome when the entire family gets together for a Christmas 
celebration, with Pop frantically trying to herd the family into 
one room so he can read Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” Junior 
hanging mistletoe over all the doorways—being paid by older 
brother Paul because his girl is coming over—and all the mad 
and happy rush Christmas brings. A delightful comedy with 
just the right touch of the Christmas spirit. 


A Safety Play? 
Wheels 


A one-act safety play, by William F. Davidson. 4m, 4w. Time, 20 min. 


In keeping in touch with the latest movements, we offer this 
modern, up-to-the-minute safety play to those high school and 
adult groups who really wish to impress an oftimes careless and 
thoughtless public with the tragedy that stalks the highways. 
When tried out in the Experimental Theatre at the University 
of Minnesota, it made a profound impression, and proved a 
powerful plea for safety. 


Royalty: $5.00; but only $2.50 if an appropriate safety announcement 
talk is made in connection with the performance of the play. Price, 35c. 





Your copy of our new, large free catalogue will be mailed to you upon request. In it 
you will find these and many other plays for every occasion fully described. Address 


all communications to: 


This Mark 





59 East Van Buren St. 


on Good Plays 


Department T. 


THE 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The High School Thespian 
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Scene from Act II of ENTER HENRY LOCHINVAR, as given by Troupe No. 187 at 
Brownsville Senior High School, Brownsville, Pa. 





lowa Falls, Iowa 


Noel Coward’s play, J’ll Leave It to You, 
given by the Junior Class, and Rauverol’s Grow- 
ing Pains, the Senior Class play, were the two 
major productions last year for Iowa Falls High 
School, with Miss Romin Greene as director. 
The one-act plays, The Catalogne, Highness, 
Poor Aubrey, Dust of the Road, and The Lost 
Elevator were given as assembly programs. 
Highness was entered in the Conference Festival 


held at Clarion in December. 
% * * 


Canastota, N. Y. 


Thespians of Troupe No. 46 with Miss Helen 
Jacobs as sponsor, gave the one long play of 
the past year at Canastota High School. Their 
production of The Patsy, given in November, 
was highly successful. Given as assembly pro- 
grams during the year were the one-act plays, 
Stuffed Owls, Sparkin® and The Flattering 
Word. The entire school also sponsored a 
series of monthly radio programs over station 
WSYR in Syracuse, N. Y. Thespians also spon- 
sored several social affairs during the year and 
organized their own basketball team which par- 
ticipated in several games. 

” 


Albion, Mich. 


Thespians closed the 1937-38 season at Wash- 
ington Gardner High School with a produc- 
tion of Little Women given on May 13, under 
the direction of Miss Leitha V. Perkins. In 
March, the Juniors gave New Fires as their 
class play, while earlier in the year, the school 
paper, “The Breeze,’ sponsored the production 
of Peg O’ My Heart. Staged before various local 
organizations during the season were the one- 
act plays, The Table Set for Himself, Jealousy 
Plays a Part, The Tiger's Claw, Betty Behave, 
Romantic Melisande. Fourteen plays were en- 
tered in the one-act play festival sponsored by 
Thespians at this high school on April 23. 

*% * * 


Williamson, W. Va. 


Thespians of Williamson High School, with 
Miss Rose G. Smith in charge, sponsored last 
season a supper-dance with the hope of making 
it an annual event. Only Thespians, and in- 
vited guests, may attend this social affair. Thes- 
pians came masqueraded in the role of char- 
acters they played on the stage. Last year’s 
major productions consisted of the Dramatics 
Club play, Young Lincoln, and the Senior play, 
Spring Dance. Why the Chimes Rang was 
given in December before the Women’s Club, 
while The Happy Journey from Trenton to 
Camden was staged in January before the Ki- 
wanis Club. 


* 


* * *¥ 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


Sierra’s The Cradle Song and the play, Polly 
With A Past, were given last season as major 
productions at Grosse Point High School, under 
the direction of Donald Horton. Given an as- 
sembly plays were The Medicine Show, Dust 
of the Road, and The Happy Journey. 
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Indianapolis, Ind. 
Members of the Speech Classes of Ben Davis 
High School opened last year’s dramatic season 
with a program of three one-act plays, Society 
Notes, Ghost Story, and Saturday Night, given 
on February 10. In March followed the long 
play, Lovely Ladies, staged by the Sunshine So- 
ciety. Thespians followed with a production 
of the popular play, Night of January 16 th, 
given on March 25 and April 8. The 
Seniors brought the year to a close with Little 
Women, given on May 13. Plays given as As- 
sembly and P. T. A. programs included World 
of Peace, Faith and Work, Why the Chimes 
Rang, Three Potatoes for Mary, The Bishop’s 
Candlesticks, Gratitude, Unicorn and the Fish, 
and The Ring and the Look. A pageant for 
the dedication of the new high school building 
was given by the Speech Classes on November 
7. The Music and Speech Departments co- 
operated in the production of the operetta, 
Sunbonnet Girl, produced late in April. Mrs. 
Elsie B. Ball had charge of dramatic and 
speech activities, and served as sponsor for the 
newly organization Thespian Troupe No. 21 at 
her high school. 
* 


Clyde, Ohio 

Thespians gave the first major production of 
the 1937-38 season at York Township High 
School by presenting, on January 28, a pro- 
gram of three one-act plays, The Catalogne, 
The Bishop’s Candlesticks, and Cheese It, Later 
in April, the Juniors gave And Mary Did as 
their class play, and the Seniors closed the year 
with Speeding Along, staged on May 6. Thes- 
pians also sponsored two special assembly pro- 
grams during the year. The Bishop’s Candle- 
sticks was entered in the Ohio High School 
Speech League Contest. Miss Dorothy Metzger 
was in charge of dramatic activities for the 
year. . ° ° 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Thespians and members of the Dramatics 
Club were joint sponsors of the production of 
Wings of the Morning, staged in November at 
Eastwood High School, with Miss Cecilia C. 
Anderson as director. Thespians also assisted 
with the production of the Senior Class play, 
Stage Door, given in May. One-act plays given 
during the year were The Wedding, Ted’s 
Family, A Case of Suspension, A Real Thanks- 
giving, and Getting Into Step. 

* * * 


Bluefield, W. Va. 


The mid-year graduates of Beaver High 
School staged Let’s Get Rich as their class play 
early in January of the 137-38 season. In 
February, members of Troupe No. 55 produced 
a program of three one-act plays, It’s Life, Re- 
ferences Required, and A Pair of Lunatics. 
The spring graduating class brought the year 
to a close with the major play, Diggin’ Up the 
Dirt, Thespians served as judges for several 
play try-outs during the year. Miss Angela 
Craft was in charge of dramatic and Thespian 
activities. 


e * 














BAKER'S 
PLAYS 


greets 






The National Thespians 


at the opening of the 1938-39 season 
and extends good wishes for success 


in their dramatic endeavors. 


A promising "hit" of the season 


GROWING UP 
A Domestic Farce in Three Acts 


(See review on page 31) 


By 
Jean Provence 


The trials and tribulations of a small- 
town American family are related 
with pugent realism. 


“The characters were so realistically 
drawn—had to look twice to make 
sure | was not seeing my own neigh- 
bors on the stage." Hollywood Low- 
down. 


"The author has woven together 
reels from an old Keystone comedy, 
pages from Joe Miller's Joke Book 
and a lot of new gags to make an 
hilarious evening's entertainment." 
Beverly Hills Citizen. 


Royalty, $10.00. Books 75 Cents. 


Our new catalogue is off the press. 
Send for a free copy. 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


448 South Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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NAME IT AND 
YOU CAN HAVE IT 
ROYALTY FREE! 


GLENN HUGHES HAS WRIT- 
TEN "A PLAY WITHOUT A 
NAME” AND FORTY-EIGHT 
GROUPS WILL BE PERMIT- 
TED TO PRODUCE IT, ROY- 
ALTY FREE." 


CAN YOU IMAGINE A 
SITUATION LIKE THIS? 


Alice Grant, a college senior, uses her 
father as the subject of a term paper in 
abnormal psychology. She is supposed to 
describe a real mental case, but not 
knowing one, and having learned that 
her father expects to be nominated for 
governor, she pretends that he is the vic- 
tim of megalomania, or delusions of 
grandeur. Unfortunately for Alice, phy- 
chology Professor Pricket, after reading 
her paper, insists on visiting the house- 
hold to observe Mr. Grant at first hand. 
There he is confused with an interior 
decorator. A further dilemma arises when 
Keith, the son, not knowing of his 
father’s desire to be governor, brings 
Mrs. Barrett Barrett, the woman’s can- 
didate for governor, home with him. 
Into this merry confusion of politics and 
psychology come several others and it 
goes on and on. It is Glenn Hughes at 
his very best and for the thousands who 
have produced his DOLLARS TO 
DOUGHNUTS, YOUR MONEY OR 
YOUR WIFE, SAY IT WITH FLOW- 
ERS, or in fact any of Glenn Hughes’ 
other plays, this new comedy will hit an 
all time high. 





Send for a Contest Sample Copy of the 


“PLAY WITHOUT A NAME” 


(Special Contest Edition Available, 50c 
until Oct. 31 (then 75c) 


READ IT NAMEIT STAGE IT 


All details in our 1939 Catalog- 
Guide. Send for your FREE 
copy today. 


Frederick B. Ingram 


Publications 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Plays O perettas Reading Orations 
Sound Effects Make Up Radio-Plays 
Novelties Handbooks Wigs 
and Super-Prompt Service 
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direction of Miss Claudia Potter. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, given by Perkins Institution, Watertown, Mass., under the 
All the players, excepting the three female parts, were 






taken by blind students from this school. 





Deer Lodge, Mont. 

Powell County High School opened the 1937- 
38 dramatic season with the Senior Class play, 
Lady Spitfire, staged in November. In De- 
cember, the Juniors followed with the play, 
Gold in the Hills, and in February, the Glee 
Clubs gave the operetta Slip of the Slipper. 
Members of Thespian Troupe No, 22, under 
the sponsorship of Miss Edith B. Hamilton, 
closed the year with a program of Little 
Theatre contest plays, Death Takes a Bribe, 
Elmer, and Pierrot-His Play which was entered 
in the play tournament held in May at Mis- 
soula. Other plays staged as assembly programs 
and study projects were A Pair of Lunatics, 
Thanks Awfully, Hugo in a Hurry, Wrong 
Number, His First Dress Suit, and Two Christ- 
mas Boxes. Miss Hamilton closed her Thes- 
pian activities with a banquet attended by 
more than seventy guests, including the faculty. 

* * * 


Columbus, Ind. 
With Miss Mildred Murray as director, two 
long plays, Shirt Sleeves and Broken Dishes, 
produced by the Dramatics Club and Senior 
Class respectively, were given in April of last 
spring at Columbus High School.One-acts given 
by the Dramatics Club included The Lost 
Ring, The Tree, All the Rivers, and the stu- 
dent-written play, Selling C. H. S. A Minstrel 
revue was staged by the Boys Glee Club late 
in February. Troupe No, 57 of The National 
Thespian Society was organized during the 
year at this high school. 
* * 


Cleveland, Tenn. 

Bradley County High School, with Mrs. A. J. 
Poston in charge of dramatics, opened the 1937- 
38 season with the Thespian play, Seventeen, 
staged in December. In March followed the 
other Thespian production, a group of three 
one-act plays consisting of Not Quite Such a 
Goose, Elmer, and The Orange Colored Necktie. 
In May, the Senior Class brought the year’s 
program to a close with the play, Life Begins 
at Sixteen. Other one-act plays given at As- 
sembly and P. T. A. programs were Sauce for 
the Goslings, An Interlude in Paris, His Best 
Seller, The Park Bench, and Agreement by 
Contract, Elmer was entered in April in the 
play contest sponsored by the Wesleyan College 
players at Athens, Tenn. 

* 


Danville, Ill. 


Happy-Go-Lucky, given on February 10, was 
the first long play of the past season at Dan- 
ville High School, under the direction of Miss 
Mary Miller. The play was sponsored by the 
D. H. S. Players. In April the Seniors gave 
as their class play, The Adorable Spendthrift. 
One-acts given at the club meetings of the 
D. H. S. Players included The Ring and the 
Look, The Life Line, Gram’s Dream, The 


* 


Bride Wore Red Pajamas, Platitudinous Pose, - 


and The Sun Dial. Musical Moments was 

given in March by the Music Department. 
Several social affairs were also part of the 

dramatic season at this high school. A Christ- 


mas Alumni banquet was attended by a num- 





ber of former students, parents, and faculty 
members interested in the activities of the dra- 
matics department. In February Prof. Wesley 
Swanson, director of the Theater Guild at the 
University of Illinois, spoke to an interested 
audience of parents and students immediately 
after the production of Happy-Go-Lucky. A 
tea was given in his honor. A spring picnic and 
skate marked the election of new students to 
Thespian membership. Miss Miller was in 
charge of all these special activities which 
added much to a splendid season in dramatics, 
am * * 


Jerseyville, Il. 

Three long plays were given last year at 
Jersey Township High School. Thespians pro- 
duced Minick in January, and The Adventures 
of Tom Sawyer, with the Senior Class, in May. 
Also produced in May was the Junior Class 
play, The Saturday Evening Ghost. All three 
productions were directed by Mr. Alex Guinn, 
Thespian Troupe sponsor. Special programs of 
the year included the Senior Carnival given 
in November, the operetta, Oh Doctor, also 
given in November, and Christmas Vespers 
held in December. 





UNIQUE 
. LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 

Spots to — your produc- 

tions. Our oo! Spots $6 to 

$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 

cial for short time $25. Flood- 

~ es Stereopticons, Electrical 
ects of every description. 
Write for illustrated price 

list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 


Established 1900 
253 West 14th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











Margaret Wentworth’s 
SIGN POST 


A weekly review of current 
plays, is valuable for school and 
public libraries everywhere. 
$1.50 a season. 


Address: 


Margaret Wentworth's Sign Post 
255 W. 43rd St. NEW YORK CITY 
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Three-Act Plays 


PARENTS AND PicTaiLs, by George 
Savage. 5 M. 8 W. 


UniversaAL A.rsi, by Ralph Birch- 
asd. 1M. 7 W. 


BEGINNER’s Luck,by Glenn Hughes, 
7M. 8 W. 


ArE You Mr. BUTTERWORTH? by 
Felicia Metcalfe. 6 M. 7 W. 


ANANIAS BILL, by James F. Stone. 
DM. 


SALLY’s PRIVATE EARTHQUAKE, by 


Edwin Scribner. 6 M. 6 W. 


Hurry, Henry, by Belle MacDiar- 
mid Ritchey and Mabel Hubbard. 
4M. 6W. 


APpRON-STRING ReEvo.t, by Dorothy 
Rood Stewart. 7M. 6 W. 


One-Act Plays 


STRANGE Roap, by John Houston. 
1M. 3 W. 


THE SounD AND THE Fury, by 
Jackson Wright. 2 M. 2 W. 


Collection of Plays 


TREASURE Hunt and Four Other 
Plays for Young People, by Mary 
Thurman Pyle. 


Star Bricut and Four Other Plays 
for the Teens, by E. Clayton 
McCarty and Sara Sloane Mc- 
Carty. 





ULL information concerning 

these and other plays is to be 
found in the new catalog. If you 
do not receive a copy by Septem- 
ber 15, please write for one. 





Lagniappe will be issued early in 
October. Pelase notify us if your 
copy does not arrive. 














ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


1911 RIDGE AVENUE 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


131 E. 23rd St. 
New York City 


149 New Montgomery St. 
San Francisco 
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Flemington, W. Va. 


Two long plays and a 
program of six one-act 
plays, all Thespian produc- 
tions, made up the prin- 
cipal dramatic events last 
year at Flemington High 
School, under the supervi- 
sion of Mr. Edw. Thomas. 
The year opened in No- 
vember with the play, 
Hold Everything. In April 
followed a school contest 
in which the following one- 
acts were given: Sauce for 
STEPHEN REppERT the Goslings, The Ghost 

Best Thespian Walks Fast, Marooning of 

1937-38 Marilla, Headlines From 
Paradise, His First Shave, 

It’s an Ill Wind, and His First Dress Suit, 
the last-mentioned play having received a 
rating of Good in the annual play contest held 
at Clarksburg on April 8, 9. The year closed 
og production of The Fool, given on May 

te fo 


Boulder, Colo. 

A program of three one-act plays, A Toast 
That We Can Drink, No, Not the Russians, 
and A Wedding, opened the past year’s dra- 
matic schedule for Boulder High School, under 
the direction of Mrs. Geneva A. Hoelscher. On 
December 20, followed the Senior Class play, 
Button, Button, and on May 20 the year closed 
with the Players’ Club production of Ceiling 
Kero. One-act plays given during the year in- 
cluded “Q”, Number Ten, Daisy Won’t Tell, 
The First White Woman, and A Minuet. The 
dramatics department also assisted with the 
staging of several special programs. 


Dandridge, Tenn. 

Four long plays were given last year at 
Maury High School. In March, the Freshmen 
Class gave Correspondence Courtship; in April 
the Sophomores followed with Oh! Professor; 
late in April the Juniors gave their class play, 
Big Hearted Herbert, and The Seniors closed 
the year on May 17 with their play, Our 
Boarding House. The Next Generation, Pride 
and Prejudice (cutting), and One Fine Day 
were given as chapel programs. One Fine Day 
was entered in the Literary contest sponsored 
by the University of Tennessee on April 2. Miss 
Deane Bell had charge of the year’s dramatic 
work. 


Review of the 1937-38 Thespian Season 
(Continued from page 3) 


The Rear Car, Passing of the Third Floor 
Back, Polishing Papa, Murdered Alive, The 
Big Idea, Meet the Duchess, The Adoration, 
Spooks, 200 Were Chosen, New Brooms, Big 
Time, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Clarence, Chiniz Cottage, An Early Bird, Cam- 
pus Quarantine, Tomboy, The Eagle Screams, 

The Eyes of Tlaloc, Nothing but the Truth, 
Love Goes South, The Haunted Castle, Stop 
Thief, The Poor Nut, Mistakes at the Blakes, 
Family Doctor, You’re Telling Me, Patchwork 
Quilt, Lillies of the Field, The Green Phan- 
tom, Tower Room Mystery, Arms and the 
Man, Song of My Heart, Seven Chances, Whis- 
pering Walls, The Bishop Misbehaves, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Mystery of the Library, 
The Powers that Be, The Ivory Door, Drums 
of Death, The Haunted Chair, The Bashful 
Mr. Bobbs, Speed, When the Clock Strikes, 
Rose of the Rancho, The Merchant of Venice, 
Seventh Haven, Hobgoblin House, Parents and 
Pigtails, A Pair of Sixes, The Love Expert, 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, Bashful Baby, 
Easy Money, Girls Will Be Boys, Rip Van 
Winkle, The Romantic Age, Aunt Samanthy 
Rules the Roost, The Grouch, Who’s Boss, The 
Boomerang, The Chritmas Miracle, The Chinese 
Chest, Invitation to a Murder, The Man in 
the Tree, Two Gentlemen of Verona, Lazarus 
of Verdun, Kid Colby, Beyond the Horizon, 
The Tinker, A Doll’s House, Ghost Train, Wed- 
ding Spells, A Bear Deception, Ten Nights in 
a Bar-Room, and Hamlet. 

















Wetmore Readings Win 


For example: 
12 READINGS 12 


have won 
in the high school declamatory field 


83 State Contests 
13 Inter-state 
8 National 


They are: 


At the Swimming Pool 
Brotherly Love 

China Blue Eyes 

David Garrick 

Let Brotherly Love Continue 
The School Program 

The Burgomaster 

Mary Stuart 

The Big Parade 

Masterful Man of the Ages 


opes 
The Supreme Menace 


Send for our free catalog of Readings, 
Plays, Entertainments, in which are listed 
the following winnings: 


18 National 


27 inter-state 
233 State 


WETMORE DECLAMATION BUREAU 
1631 South Paxton Street, Sioux City, lowa 
Dept. T 











ONE-ACTS FOR 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
By 
ELIZABETH McFADDEN 
Author of “DOUBLE DOOR,” Etc. 


FOR CHRISTMAS: 
TIDINGS OF JOY 


‘‘A beautiful Christmas Story. Combines 
charmingly modern characters and the Bible. 
Scenes and costumes are easy.’’ — Review in 
Players Magazine. 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 
Has been called ‘‘the standard Christmas play.”’ 
Produced in more than five hundred cities and 
towns during last Christmas season. 


FOR EASTER: 


THE BOY WHO DISCOVERED EASTER 

*‘T read your play ‘The Boy Who Discovered 
Easter’ before my class and they were may, J 
interested. The theme is beautiful.’’—E. 4 
Munsell, Instructor, Chautauqua Institution, 
New York. 


FOR ALL SEASONS: 
KNIGHTS OF THE SILVER SHIELD 


“The ‘Knights’ seems to me as fine a_ play 
for young people as I know; interesting, pictur- 
esque onl intensely dramatic.’’—Alexander Dean, 
Assistant Director, Yale University Theatre, New 
Haven, Conn. 


THE PALACE OF KNOSSOS 


‘“‘A fantastic dramatization of the story of 
Theseus and Ariadne . . . interesting . . . not 
difficult . . . ghostly with a remote and eerie 
strangeness reminiscent of . . . Dunsany. , . a 
finely-keyed beginning . . . a sequence of swift 
scenes revealing the RENT flight of Theseus 
and Ariadne through the labyrinth.”’ — L. B. 
Goodrich, East Orange (N. J.) High School. 


Price: Books 35 cents apiece. 
Royalty $5 for each performance. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
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NEW 1938 
PLAY KITS for 


HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE ADMIRAL’S EYE—Mystery in 3 
acts. 10m., 9w. 
Royalty $25.00. Books 75c 


WRONG NUMBER—Comedy in 3 acts. 


5m., 7w 


Royalty $25.00. Books 75c 
ROBINSON CRUSOE—Play in 3 acts. 


10m., 5 w. 


Royalty $5.00. Books 50c 
THE SHOW BOAT MYSTERY—Mys- 


tery-comedy in 3 acts. 5m., 5w. 


Royalty $10.00. Books 50c 
HOLLYWOOD BOUND—Comedy in 3 


acts. 7m., 9w. 
Royalty $15.00. Books 75c 


DUDING FOR DUCATS—Comedy in 3 
acts. 9m., 7w. 


No royalty. Books 50c 


NEW ONE-ACT PLAYS 


DOCTOR, WHAT’S WRONG WITH 
MY CONSTITUTION ? — Comedy for 


5m., lw., or 6m. 


No royalty. Books 35c 
HER RADIO COWBOY — Comedy for 

3m., 5w. 

No royalty. Books 35c 


NO HIDDIN’ PLACE — A powerful 
drama for 5m., 3w. 


No royalty. Books 35c 


BRIEF COMEDIES—A collection of 9 
clever short plays. 


No royalty. Books 60c 


FOLLIES FOR FUN NIGHT—A collec- 
tion of 12 short burlesque skits. 
No royalty. Books 75c 


ACTING SCENES FROM SUCCESS- 
FUL PLAYS — Here is an excellent 
study volume for the student actor. 
Price $1.00. 


NEW CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


THE LITTLE SHEPHERD WHO WAS 
LEFT BEHIND—A short play for 10 
characters. 


No royalty. Books 35c 


WHILE MRS. SANTA WAS AWAY— 
Comedy with music in 1 act. 9m., 8w., 
or may be played by all women. 

No royalty. Books 50c 


Send for NEW Play Catalogue 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, Inc. 


111 Ellis St., 
137 W. 4th St., 


San Francisco, Calif. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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books and plays. 
prove of practical value to our readers. 





What's New Among Books and Plays 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 


Reviews appearing under this department aim to help our readers keep up with recent 
In most instances, these reviews are prepared with the hope that they 








Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago, III. 


Moon Over Mulberry Street, comedy-drama 
in three acts, by Nicholas Cosentino. 6 m. 6 w. 
Percentage royalty. Filippo, brilliant young 
student of law, son of the Italian Morellos, is 
in love with Helen Richards, beautiful, wealthy, 
lovable. Though madly in love with him, too, 
she decides to marry Grant, a childhood friend, 
who is saner, steadier, less idealistic. In time 
Filippo’s hurt heals, and he suddenly discovers 
the true, enduring love of Nina who has also 
always lived on Mulberry Street. This play, 
idealistic, romantic, human, has the warmth 
and color of the Italian people, particularly 
the younger generation, in their struggle to be- 
come American. Director’s manual included, 


The Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Meet The Husband, a three-act farce, by 
Robert Hilton. 3m. 5w. Royalty, $10. Gregory 
Sargeant, young attorney, must find a sick man 
to marry the spinster, Eva Humphries, so she 
can inherit her aunt’s fortune. After the sick 
man’s death, she’ll marry “Duckey”, a child- 
hood sweetheart, now a widower. Greg’s friend, 
Franklyn Carruthers, deeply in debt, poses as a 
sick old man, marries Eva, and goes to live at 
her seaside home, attended by a young nurse. 
Frank’s fiancee and his father, who is “Duckey’”’, 
are the last straws who end his career as “Mr. 
Smith”. Surprises to the very end keep up the 
interest and laughter. Full production notes 
included. 


Oh Doctor, a comedy in one act, by Richard 
Drummond. 4 m., 3 w. No royalty, but copies 
must be purchased for cast. This is an amusing 
little comedy about the troubles of a young 
doctor trying to get a practice started. In the 
end his honesty brings him an important hos- 
pital appointment. 


Out of the Night, a drama in one act, by 
Robert Brome. 4 m., 1 w. No royalty, but 
copies must be purchased for cast. On a rainy 
night a strange youth is found wounded and 
unconscious near Dr. Carter’s home. Revived, 
the youth reveals that Carter’s missing son has 
just been shot by a railroad policeman, who in 
turn has been killed by the youth. 


Banner Play Bureau, 111 Ellis St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Oriental Fragrance, a play in one act by 
George Burkhardt. 4 m., 1 w. Royalty, $5. 
The author visualizes the havoc that might be 
wrought in the event of an Occidental-Oriental 
war, by having the deadly Asiatic plague 
brought to cur own country. This is a well 
written play with a heavy dramatic motif. 
Recommended for contests or assembly pro- 
grams. ~ 


Her Radio Cowboy, a comedy in one act by 
Caroline M. O’Hara. 3 m., 5 w. Non-royalty. 
Good material for assembly programs. A group 
of radio fans call on their favorite cowboy at 
Station WRIP, only to find that he is a small 
fellow with a big voice. Much fun is added to 
the situation when the visiting girl fans mistake 
the announcer for their hero. A light play that 
boys and girls of high school age will enjoy 
staging. 

Jest Settin’, a rural comedy in one act, by 
William A. Poovey. 2 m., 2 w. Non-royalty. 
You will find this play an excellent one for 
your assembly program or for entry in a contest 
or festival. Mrs. Clagget is an invalid farm 
woman of about fifty, but her mind is active. 
Her little scheme gives Harry, who is slow 2s 
an ox, the necessary courage to propose to her 
daughter, Martha. The play is well-written, 
and affords opportunity for good character 





Ba 


work. The part of Mrs. Clagget is an ideal 
role for a talented girl. 


Dodd, Mead & Company,| New York City. 

The Best One-Act Plays of 1937, edited by 
Margaret Mayorga. While a few of the twelve 
plays included in this volume do not, in our 
estimation, live up to the book title, Miss 
Mayorga has, nevertheless, chosen plays that 
make very stimulating reading, and several of 
them excellent stage productions. The plays are 
representative of the latest trends in the field 
of dramatic writing, and are, therefore, of spe- 
cial interest to teachers and students of play- 
writing. Among the plays we found most worth 
while are A Husband for Breakfast, Devil Take 
a Whittler, The Maker of Laws, and Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s The Fall of the City. The 
other titles include Soldadera, The Foundling, 
If the Shoe Pinches, Twenty-Five Cents, To- 
bacco Alley, This Earth Is Ours, Debt Takes 
a Holiday, and Goodnight Please! The bibliog- 
raphies of one-act plays published during the 
year, included in the volume, are very com- 
plete and most helpful. 


El¢eridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


Holiday House!, a farce-comedy in three acts 
by Charlotte Blakley Eldridge. 4 m., 4 w. Basic 
royalty, $10. You will find this play an excel- 
lent one for an evening’s program cf h’'larious 
entertainment. A_ tourist cottage, ‘Holiday 
House,’ located on the shores of a lake in 
northern Wisconsin, is rented by Jan and Brad 
Hunter who expect to enjoy a peaceful rest. 
Their expectations, however, scvon vanish with 
the appearance of Minnie and Jasper, owners 
of the cottage, and partners in a battling team 
of no small importance. Jasper does not better 
the mix-up which is rapidly developing, with 
his disguise as a Russian countess and his hobby 
of collecting wishbones. His article on the art 
of collecting wishbones does bring him fame, 
however, and Minnie, his wife, tries more than 
ever to please him. A new situation develops 
when Pete and Paula Parson show up to claim 
“Holiday House” which they also had rented 
for the same two weeks as had Jan and Brad. 
Matters reach a mad climax as the curtain 
comes down on the last act. Easy to stage with 
cne interior setting. 


They Put On A Play, a one-act comedy, by 
Neal Hosey. 4 m., 5 w. Non-royalty. Dot traps 
the escaped convict, working as a stage Car- 
penter, into taking the gangster’s role in the 
play until Jimmy arrives with the police. An 
amusing, easy-to-produce play with an unusual 
twist. 


Samuel French, 25 West 45th St., New York 
City. 

In Heaven and Earth, a drama in three 
scenes, by Denis Plimmer. 7 m., 2 w. Extra 
m. and w. Royalty, $5. A striking peace play 
with a gripping vividness that will waken any 
audience. Ray refuses to fight and is jailed, 
while his fellow students, also pledged to peace, 
are swept into a future war. At the end of it 
his closest friends return, in spirit, to tell him 
of their inglorious deaths and spur him on to 
new peace efforts. Very interesting staging 
effect in scenes 2 and 3. 


But for the Grace of God, a three-act play 
by Leopold Atlas. 28 m., 6 w. Royalty, $25. 
Brutally frank, heart-breaking in its truth, this 
play tells the story of a slum family who, with 
similar thousands, could not live “but for the 
Grace of God.” Josey Adamec earns the bread 
that barely keeps together the bedies and souls 
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of the Adamec family, his “ole man,” his 
mother, and Ralphey, dying of a lung disease. 
Defeated by the system the shop-boss sym- 
bolizes, that makes it impossible to give Ralphey 
the care that means life, Josey and two other 
boys steal a gun, murder and rob him. In a 
supervised course of study by those far-seeing 
social science teachers who are building lives 
and not just holding classes, this play presents 
a challenge to youth for the world of tomorrow. 


Speed, a farce in three acts, by Wilbur 
Braun. 4 m., 6 w. No royalty on purchase of 
10 copies. The Orrs, stranded without funds 
at Barge Inn, intend to ask for a loan from 
“Speed” Mack, ace runner, due to arrive soon. 
Instead appears Rollo Jones, undersized, ad- 
dicted to pill-dosing, and afflicted with an in- 
feriority complex, who is introduced by Orr 
to the inn people as “Speed,” is forced to enter 
a race and wins by the strangest oddity of his- 
tory. A play full of laughs and funny situa- 
tions. 


Dramatists’ Play Service, 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 

The Washerwoman Duchess, a one-act com- 
edy, by Louis Anspacher. 3 m., 1 w. Royalty, 
$5. Though a good play for advanced students 
of acting, it is not to be recommended for the 
inexperienced. Madame Sans Gene refuses to 
give up the hunted man in her chamber to her 
husband and Napoleon. She proves his inno- 
cence, thereby uncovering a plot by Napoleon’s 
sisters to defame Josephine, and effecting a re- 
conciliation between the Emperor and Empress. 


Madonna of the Roses, a one-act comedy- 
drama, by Agnes Emelie Peterson. 3 m., 3 w. 
Royalty, $5. Lovely Camilla, though hating 
mining-town ugliness, has promised to marry 
the despised Louie. Believing the paper roses 
become real, as the Madonna’s sign that she 
break her vow and go to Italy with her beloved 
Johnny, she slips away with him. An excep- 
tional charm and beauty pervades the play, 
making it appealing alike to audience and cast. 


Small-Town Girl, a one-act comedy, by Glenn 
Hughes. 3m. 3w. Royalty $5 a performance. 
Marian Young high-hats her family until she 
overhears the writer, Max Elliott, with whom 
she is in love, tell her father that families like 
his are the background of the nation, and not 
she, but only her type is the heroine of his 
new novel. A typical play of the small-town 
home ; easy to cast and produce. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 3806 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 

No Place Like Home, a comedy in one act by 
the author of Mushrooms Coming Up, and 
other popular plays. 3 m., 4 w. 1 interior. 30 
min. Jack and Mary have invited a few friends 
in to see their new home. Luella is an interior 
decorator, and proceeds to re-arrange the furni- 
ture, the resulting confusion and hurt feelings 
disarranging a few friendships and a couple of 
romances. A lively comedy that any audience 
will enjoy. 

Adeline’s Antics, a one-act co by Mar- 
garet Dyson. 5m., 2w. Mrs. Piffle Whiffle’s 
pearls have disappeared, and though every- 
one in the cast finds them, no one wants to 
be caught with them, so hides them in a differ- 
ent place. Then Adeline disappears and kid- 
napping is added to the crime of theft, until 
Adeline (who proves to be a dog) is found with 
the pearls. 


The Cunning Lunatic, a one-act comedy 
for girls by Agnes Curtis. 3 characters. Mary 
who has a thoroughly disagreeable room-mate, 
has tried everything to get rid of Etta, but as 
the college is full, it seems impossible to make 
any change. Finally she pretends to lose her 
mind, and does it so realistically that Etta 
departs in terror to live with her aunt. Lively, 
enjoyable fun. 


Frederick B. Ingram Publications, Gansert 
Building, Rock Island, III. 
, a comedy in three acts 
by Glenn Hughes. 6 m., 6 w. Royalty, $15. 
The title for this lively comedy will be chosen 
through a nation-wide contest sponsored by the 
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publishers, the winning title to be announced 
in January. The plot is an interesting one. 
Alice Grant uses her father, who expects the 
nomination for the Governorship, as the sub- 
ject of a paper for her course in abnormal 
psychology to Prof. Prickett, She makes him 
out to be the victim of megalomania—that is, 
a person suffering from delusions of grandeur. 
As a result of this deceit, plus the fact that Mrs. 
Grant had to engineer some shady plans of her 
own to convince her husband that the house 
had to be redecorated, plus Prof. Prickett’s dis- 
guise as an interior decorator named Jones, ab- 
surd chaos and delightful confusion reign su- 
preme. To the satisfaction of both audience 
and characters, all ends well as the curtain 
comes down at the close of act three. You will 
find this play good material, if you are looking 
for a light, modern comedy. 


Three Girls and feffrey, a farce in three acts 
by Austin Goetz. 5 m., 8 w. Royalty $10. One 
interior setting. Jeffrey Dunsmore, a handsome 
young bachelor inherits a ten million dollar 
fortune from his aunt—and the problem of 
bringing up her three pretty girl wards. They 
lead him a miserable life from the moment 
they come under his care, but they expose his 
fiancee who is trying to extort money from him, 
and even find the right girl for him to marry. 
A farce full of laughs, with snappy lines and 
a rapid-moving story. 


Row, Peterson & Company, Evanston, III. 

Parents and Pigtails, a comedy in three acts 
by George M. Savage. 5 m., 8 f. extras. Per- 
centage royalty. This is undoubtedly one of 
Mr. Savage’s best full-length plays. Dudley 
Robinson and his wife, Margaret, have each 
made secret vacation plans with the interests 
of their three daughters, Pat, Sandra, and 
Elaine in mind. The daughters have, how- 
ever, plans of their own. Pat and Sandra are 
deeply interested in two young men, John Rich- 
ards and Ken Bristol, while Elaine is ready to 
rush away to a skiing holiday. As these secret 
plans come to light, confusion reigns in the 
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is a comedy in three acts requiring only one 
easy set and a cast of eight men, eight women. 
During its New York run Charles Coburn 
played the leading role of Humphrey New- 
berry in whose Los Angeles boarding house 
live glib and congenial folk from many dif- 
ferent states who have ‘“‘gone California.’’ 
When Bill Underwood, a young psychology 
professor, followed his wife, Frances New- 
berry, to Harmony Hall little did he realize 
that he would stumble upon such an eccentric 
group. It is too good a stroke of luck to 
pass up, and his urge to psycho-analyze the 
members of this cuckoo household is so great 
that he loses sight of his original intentions 
in coming, and succeeds only in further alienat- 
ing Frances’ affections. When his notes are 
discovered, he finds himself in hot water, but 
with Frances unexpectedly becoming his cham- 
pion, he accomplishes his purpose after all. 
It is full of farcical complications and humor- 
ous lines, and you will want to be among 
the first amateur groups to produce it. But 
be sure to obtain our written permission first, 
as it is restricted for production this season 
in certain territories. Books, 75c. Director’s 
Manuscript. Royalty, $25. 


Send for a free catalogue describing 
this and other popular plays. 


Play Department 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


| 
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Robinson home, but all comes to a happy end- 
ing with Mr. and Mrs. Robinson coming to an 
agreement and sending their two older daugh- 
ters off to a double wedding. One interior set- 
ting, Recommended for high school groups, 
especially for those who want a play that is 
easy to act. Excellent entertainment. 


Apron-String Revolt, a comedy in three acts 
by Dorothy Rood Stewart. 4 m., 6 f., extras. 
Percentage royalty. The many true-to-life sit- 
uations in this play make it one that the average 
high school audience will thoroughly enjoy. 
Elizabeth Holt’s son, David, is the leading 
character. His revolt against his mother’s well- 
meant rule, his leaving home, and his at- 
tachment for Fenstermacher, the high school 
football coach, make up the leading episodes 
upon which the entire play is based. Fenster- 
macher not only succeeds in showing David 
that certain orders must be obeyed, but as act 
three comes to a close, he and David’s mother 
find much in common between themselves. 


Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Popularity Plus, a comedy in three acts, by 
Dorothy C. Allan. 5 m., 5 f. Non-royalty. This 
is one of those light plays dealing with family 
life that is always a hit with high school audi- 
ences. Mrs. Morrison, in her quest for popu- 
larity among the people of her new neighbor- 
hod, orders her family to govern itself in ac- 
cordance with the rules of a new book, Popu- 
larity Plus, which she has just discovered. They 
try to be “kind,” “‘courteous,” and “dignified,” 
but it turns out to be a sour experience for the 
entire family, acquiring a group of sponging 
friends and neighbors as the result. When 
Gram, a little old lady and a real friend of the 
farnily, offers the Morrisons a book called Be 
Yourself, they regain their sense of balance and 
are greatly benefited by the sad experience. 


Growing Up, a domestic farce in three acts, 
by Jean Provence. 5 m., 5 w. Royalty, $10. 
This is one of the best new plays of the season. 
The playwright has built one delightful episode 
after another around the everyday life of the 
Johnson and Stevens families, achieving out- 
standing success in the creation of a play which 
will undoubtedly enjoy great popularity among 
amateur groups. The entire action of the play 
takes place in the living-room of the Johnson 
home. The children, Bobby and Penny, fur- 
nish all the excitement; Ellen and Fred, the 
romance; Mrs. Rose, a good portion of the 
clean and wholesome fun which distinguishes 
the play; while papa and mama Johnson and 
papa and mama Stevens give the play enough 
realism to make it a complete evening’s enter- 
tainment. A grand play for high schdols. 


The Children’s Theatre Press, South Hills, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Seven Little Rebels, a four-act play, by Rose- 
mary Gabbert Musil. 2 m., 5 w., 5 small girls, 
3 boys. Royalty, $15. The loyalty of seven 
children to their beloved head resident of 
Neighborhood House causes their rebellion 
against the woman who tries to close the 
House. A temporary head resident’s new ideas 
on bringing up children starts a sit-down strike, 
climaxed by an impromptu circus during a 
smallpox quarantine. Though essentially a 
children’s play, realness of character and set- 
ting, and fresh, charming humor make it ap- 
pealing to grown-ups as well. The play is thor- 
oughly worth doing. 


Hans Brinker and the Silver Skates, a three- 
act play, by Charlotte B. Chorpenning. 5 m., 
2 w., 8 boys, 4 girls. Royalty, $15. A light 
touch of the unreality of make-believe pervades 
this dramatization of the well-known children’s 
story, providing a refreshing difference in set- 
ting from the average play. To Hans and 
Gretel Brinker, competing for the prized silver 
skates is out of the question, using only the 
wooden ones that Hans has made. Hans pleads 
with the great surgeon to make well their 
father who has been mentally sick for ten years. 
In curing the father the surgeon finds his own 
son and leaves the Brinkers happy in the re- 
covery of their fortune. Simple setting. 
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JUST 
OFF THE PRESS 


NEW THREE ACT PLAY 


The TANGLED YARN........ 90c 
By Dagmar Vola. 

Comedy for 5 men, 7 women. 1 int. 
When Camilla, Cora, and Vivian 
reach their last dime, Camilla enters 
a contest for the “ideal mother,” 
sending her own picture in old lady 
costume. She wins the prize, and 
the girls find themselves involved in 
one awful mess! Camilla’s stories to 
the newspapers conflict, and an enter- 
prising crook presents himself as the 
husband who deserted her years ago, 
but Camilla lies herself out of one 
tangled “yarn” into another until the 
hilarious climax. Royalty, $10.00. 


NEW ONE ACT PLAYS 


The CRIPPLED HEART...... 50c 
By Helen White. 
A drama of the Ozark mountains. 
Won Missouri play tournament under 
the title, “The Swap.” Royalty $5.00. 
NO PLACE LIKE HOME..... 50c 
By Byron Boyd. 
Comedy by the author of “Mush- 
rooms Coming Up” and other popular 
plays. A lively bit of fun everyone 
will enjoy. No royalty. 
RED FLANNELS ............ 50c 
By Sylpha Snook. 
Winner of first prize in the 1938 
Drake University Play Tournament. 
Sure-fire comedy, easy to put on. No 
royalty. 
* 


READINGS 
REKINDLING THE OLD FLAME 


—Humorous. Cutting from a prize 
PY Matas. sheen wee Soue hh aw 


WINTERSET—Dramatic. Won first 


in 1938 National Forensic Tourna- 
DE. arSnd wadkedebbceenwe<& 


THE PATTERN OF LIFE — Dra- 


matic. An unusually fine new se- 
ME cic Ged adpdbrne itcans 


A HOUSE DIVIDED — Oratorical. 
Dramatic, forceful, timely. Subject, 
labor and capital............ 


AS THE HERONS FLY—Dramatic. 


Last year’s outstanding winner 60c 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
—Humorous. Won first in 1938 
National Forensic Tournament. 50c 


CROSSPATCH—Oratorical. College 


oratorical contest winner. Subject, 
war unrest 


INTERVIEW WITH AN ACTOR— 
Humorous. New, has all the possi- 
bilities of a national winner... 50c 


IVAN BLOOM HARDIN CO. 


3806 Cottage Grove Avenue 
DES MOINES 


IOWA 


Send for free 
catalog 
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teachers and students. 





Our Periodicals in Review 


Reviewep By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama 
These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill a 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals. 





FoND RECOLLECTIONS NUMBER. Stage for 
August, 1938. It is with gusto that I recommend 
this entire issue of Stage to those of Thespian 
age, for the valuable dramatic and musical his- 
tory, and to those of post Thespian age, for 
the pleasure of reminiscing over by-gone days. 
No doubt, you will try out the sentimental 
tune of George M. Cohan’s “Those Lovely Love 
Songs,’ composed especially for this issue. Then 
you will have fun reading articles on music by 
George S. Kaufman, Edna Ferber, and Moss 
Hart. Oh yes, there’s Ed Wynn, Irving Berlin, 


and Marc Connelly. Not only have they written . 


all about the musicals from 1880 on, but there 
is as fine an array of pictures as you'll ever 
want to see. Imagine Gertrude Lawrence and 
Beatrice Lillie in baby buggies, or Fanny Brice 
doing a cave woman stunt! Well, all I can 
say is—see for yourself. 


Hore AND Curiosity. Theater Arts Monthly 
for August, 1938. Xavier Villaurrutia cites the 
experimentation in the Mexican theater com- 
parable to that carried on by the Provincetown 
and Washington Square Players in our country. 
He feels that it is only a matter of a few years 
until there will be a definite rise of native 
drama in Mexico. 

Rodolfs Usigli contrasts the amateur of Mex- 
ico to that of the United States. In our coun- 
try students of the theater make every effort to 
live up to the standards set by the professional 
actor, but in Mexico the situation is quite 
different. The amateurs are very unreliable and 
are content with poorly produced shows, largely 
because their audiences of friends and relatives 
are very sympathetic towards their meager 
efforts. 


SpELLBOUD Staces. By Salvador Novo. Thea- 
ter Arts Monthly for August, 1938. Unlike our 
experimental theater of today, the Mexican 
theater seems to be as stationary as a monu- 
ment. Mr. Novo says that the same plays are 
given by the same actors he saw in his child- 
hood at the usual Sunday afternoon matinees. 
These actors do not let the stage interfere with 
their private lives in the least. Contrary to the 
customs of our theater, they continue acting 
youthful parts even in old age. “The innocent 
heroine of melodrama was traditionally im- 
personated by an actress whose large family in- 
creased steadily every year.” 


THe CANADIAN THEATER AND THE 
Irish Exempiar. By John Coulter. Theater 
Arts for July, 1938. John Coulter, a devotee 
of the Abbey Players, gives an optimistic report 
of the Festival Theater of Canada. This organ- 
ization is an outgrowth of a nation-wide interest 
in amateur groups which convene each year to 
compete in contests. The excellence of these 
productions is amazing, He claims that they 
are comparable to professional successes in New 
York and London. 

The chief weakness of the Festival Theater 
is the lack of playwrights. He feels that the 
first duty of the theater is to create native 
drama and build up a strong national theater. 


Tue Assy Prayers AT Home. By Arthur 
Herman Wilson. Players Magazine for July- 
August, 1938. A visit to the theater of the Abby 
Players even by proxy is a treat. The build- 
ing is located on a side street in Dublin and 
is entirely unprepossessing in appearance both 
as to exterior and interior. The audience was 
not in evening dress, and even the orchestra 
was small and unpretentious. In a word, the 
setting might be described as entirely simple. 
But it was not for glamour that William Butler 
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Yeasts, John M. Synge, and Lady Gregory 
founded this theater. It was for a true expres 
sion of Irish life in the realm of poetic drama, 


THE DarRING YOUNG MAN: THE STRAIGHT 
Make-Up. By Donald Dixon and Martin 
Maloney. Players Magazine for May-June, 1938. 
You will find a number of the make-up hint 
suggested in this article particularly interesting 
to try out during Thespian meetings, especially 
those regarding eye lines. The dividing of the 
face into six areas will be most enlightening and 
will simplify the general process. 


Groups ON Broapway. By Norris Houghton. 
Theater Arts Monthly for June, 1938. Perhaps 
the most important move in the professional 
theater of recent years is the inception of per 
manent acting companies or group theaters. 
Following the lead of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
the Theater Libre, and the Abby Players, 
America has developed a number of such com- 
panies, namely:—Provincetown Players, Thea- 
ter Guild, Neighborhood Playhouse, Civic Re- 
pertory, Group Theater, and the Mercury The 
ater. It is a well established fact that such 
organizations are more satisfactory, from an at- 
tistic and economic basis, than are the regulat 
professional theatres. The actors become ac- 
customed to working together, and their secur- 
ity is better insured. So successful has this 
method proved that individual actors like Lynn 
Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, Katharine Cornell, 
Maurice Evans, Helen Hayes, and John Gielgud 
have retained many of the same actors from one 
show to another. 

Mr. Houghton believes that “if New York 
becomes a city of permanent theaters, of re- 
pertory companies, and, if our playwrights join 
hands with them to make the most of possibili- 
ties available from such an organization of the 
theater, Broadway will become a new Broad: 
way and the rest of the country is bound to 
become the better for it.” 

A GENERATION OF Lost PLays. By Morton 
Eustis. Theater Arts for July, 1938. It is in- 
teresting to note that the amateur has kept alive 
the best of what Broadway has produced from 
season to season. Perhaps the plays listed will 
be of help to you in selecting shows for the 
coming year. 


More Fietps to Conguer. By Rosamond 
Gilder. Theater Arts for July, 1938. Here is an 
encouraging article in regard to the wide-spread 
activities of the tributary theaters, namely high 
schools, colleges, Little Theaters, and summet 
companies. The services which they have rend- 
ered to all phases of production have been 
marked. One needs only to read over the list of 
successful personages they have produced. 


ALEXANDER’S Ractime Boy. By Samuel Chot- 
zinoff. Stage for July, 1938. With Alexander's 
Ragtime Band upon us, you will probably en 
joy this account of Irving Berlin’s amazing 
career. It will interest you to know that he 
has never studied music and is unable to read 
notes. 
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Start the New Season 
With a Success 


GEORGE AND MARGARET 

By Gerald Savory 

New York and London success. The un- 
burdening of tke troubles of an amusing 
family provides three acts of sparkling 
merriment. 


TOVARICH 

By Robert E. Sherwood 

A thoroughly delightful and heart-warm- 
ing comedy that took New York by storm 
after a two-year success in London. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 

By S. I. Hsiung 

This romantic drama of love, poetry and 
treachery, done in the Chinese manner, 
is now available everywhere for amateur 
production. 


SPRING TIDE 

By J. B. Priestley 

The story of a group of talented but im- 
poverished people who finally become 
successful through the efforts of a med- 
dlesome old man. 


ABIE’S IRISH ROSE 

By Anne Nichols 

The play that established a record of the 
longest run in the history of the New 
York stage. Now available for amateur 
production. 


SPRING DANCE 

By Philip Barry 

A gay light comedy of college romance 
and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 

By Helen Jerome 

Jane Austen’s most celebrated novel is 
here deftly dramatized with admirable 
authenticity to the original. 


THE BISHOP MISBEHAVES 

By Frederick Jackson 

One of the big comedy hits on Broadway 
two seasons back in which the Bishop 
accidently gets mixed up in a serious 
told-up and robbery. 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


L. M. Montgomery’s most popular novel, 
dramatized into a tender and amusing 
play by Alice Chadwick. All of the 


charm and sentiment is preserved. 


HOWDY STRANGER 

By Robert Sloane and Louis Pelletier, Jr. 
New York success with Frank Parker in 
the leading role. A Brooklyn singer and 
guitar player obtains employment on a 
dude ranch in Cody, Wyoming. 


THE GHOST FLIES SOUTH 
By Frederick Jackson 


A new comedy by the author of The 
Bishop Misbehaves and A Full House. 
Two girls win four hundred thousand 
dollars in the stock market and then their 
troubles start. 


GROWING PAINS 
By Aurania Rouverol 


An amusing slant at unsophisticated youth 
as it flutters uncertainly on the wings of 
sixteen. 


320 COLLEGE AVENUE 
By Fred Ballard and Mignon G. Eberhart 


Hollywood Community Theatre success. 
A new comedy of youth. Full of fun, 
thrills and excitement. 


WHEN STARS SHINE 
By Tacie Hanna Rew 


A scintillating tale of college football, 
romance and intrigue. 


NIGHT MUST FALL 

By Emlyn Williams 

New York and London success. A most 
unusual melodrama offering excellent op- 
portunities for fine acting. 
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CRAB APPLE 

AND STARS REMAIN 

FRENCH WITHOUT TEARS 

LAVENDAR AND OLD 
LACE 

MYSTERY AT GREEN. 
FINGERS 

O. K. PHIPPS 

CHARITY BEGINS — 

A WIDOW IN GREEN 

THE ELEPHANT SHEP. 
HERD 

IT MIGHT HAPPEN TO YOU 

ON THE BRIDGE AT 
MIDNIGHT 

TRAIL OF THE LONESOME 
PINE 

THE FIREMAN’S FLAME 

PROLOGUE TO GLORY 

CALL IT A DAY 

AMAZING DR. CLITTER.- 
HOUSE 

LIBEL 

STORM OVER PATSY 


MISS QUIS 

200 WERE CHOSEN 

MARY OF SCOTLAND 

HELP YOURSELF 

LEND ME YOUR EARS 

THE RINGER 

APPLESAUCE 

YOU AND I 

TOMMY 

LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 

THE FAMILY UPSTAIRS 

FRESH FIELDS 

THE YOUNGEST 

THE MILKY WAY 

PEG O’ MY HEART 

YOURS TRULY WILLIE 

LOOK WHO’S HERE 

THREE-CORNERED MOON 

A MURDER HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED 

THE PATSY 

THE SHOW-OFF 

ADAM AND EVE 

CLARENCE 


LITTLE WOMEN 

THE NUT FARM 

ONCE THERE WAS A 
PRINCESS 

TONS OF MONEY 

SKIDDING 

SMILIN’ THROUGH 

YOU’RE TELLING ME 

CAPTAIN APPLEJACK 

COME OUT OF THE 
KITCHEN 

DULCY 

NOTHING BUT THE 
TRUTH 

THE GHOST TRAIN 

LITTLE MISS FORTUNE 

DYING TO LIVE ” 

CHARLEY’S AUNT 

MAMA’S BABY BOY 

HOLIDAY 

GREEN STOCKINGS 

LADY OF LETTERS 

AND LET WHO WILL BE 
CLEVER 





DEATH TAKES A HOLIDAY 

WHO’S CRAZY NOW 

BIG-HEARTED HERBERT 

DADDY LONG LEGS 

FLY AWAY HOME 

THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH 

SEVEN KEYS TO BALD- 
PATE 

LENA RIVERS 

A FULL HOUSE 

SEVENTEEN 

THE THIRTEENTH CHAIR 

THE CHARM SCHOOL 

LIFE BEGINS AT SIXTEEN 

THE BAT 

THE CAT AND THE 
CANARY 

OUTWARD BOUND 

HAY FEVER 

NOAH 

DOUBLE DOOR 

THE TORCHBEARERS 

AH WILDERNESS! 


The 1939 Supplement to Our Basic Catalogue of Plays Is Now Ready for Distribution— 
Send For Your Copy Today 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 





[ Founded 1830] 


811 West 7th Street, Los Angeles 
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THESPIAN PLAY OF THE YEAR 


OLIVER TWIST 


By MURIEL BROWNE 
winner of the National Thespian Playwriting Contest for 1938-1939 


Adapted from Dickens’ thrilling classic, this play requires only two sets, but retains all the color 
and movement and intrigue of the Dickens book. It plays about an hour and forty-five minutes, and 
needs thirteen characters—-seven men, one boy, and five women. 


Oliver Twist, a young orphan boy of twelve, has just run away from the Workhouse, and fallen into the hands of a group 
of thieves in London. On the verge of pulling off an important robbery for the thieves, Oliver is caught by the police, but is bailed 
out by a kind old gentleman, Mr. Brownlow, who believes in his innocence. Under Mr. Brownlow’s care, Oliver learns for the 
first time something of the beauty in life, and though he is not overly popular with his host’s good friend, the irascible Mr. Grimwig, 
he is happy. Out of this sanctuary, the thieves suddenly snatch him again, and although Nancy, one of the thieves, tries to befriend 
him, he is forced at the point of a gun to take part in another robbery. This time he is shot, and is cared for by kind people until 


he is able to return to Mr. Brownlow’s. There, in a most moving scene, Nancy, at the risk of her life, reveals the s2cret of Oliver’s 
parentage, and clears his name—even to Mr. Grimwig’s satisfaction. 


Royalty for each performance 


This play is published and released exclusively by 


THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


South Hills, Charleston, West Virginia 






































DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INc. 


BARRETT H. CLARK, Executive Director 


ESTABLISHED BY MEMBERS OF THE DRAMATISTS’ GUILD OF THE AUTHORS’ LEAGUE OF AMERICA FOR THE HANDLING OF THE 
NONPROFESSIONAL ACTING RIGHTS OF MEMBERS’ PLAYS AND THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE NONPROFESSIONAL THEATRE. 


Advisory Board: 
GEORGE ABBOTT RACHEL CROTHERS ARTHUR HOPKINS 
MAXWELL ANDERSON WALTER PRICHARD EATON SIDNEY HOWARD 
PHILIP BARRY MARTIN FLAVIN GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
EDWARD CHILDS CARPENTER SUSAN GLASPELL JOHN HOWARD LAWSON 
MARC CONNELLY JOHN GOLDEN HOWARD LINDSAY 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD AUSTIN STRONG JOHN 


ALBERT MALTZ 

KENYON NICHOLSON 

CLIFFORD ODETS 

EUGENE O'NEILL 

ELMER RICE 
WEXLEY 


NEW FULL LENGTH PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


THE CLUTCHING CLAW BUTTON, BUTTON 
ROMANCES BY EMMA THAT GIRL PATSY 
LITTLE GERALDINE OMIGOSH 


SEVEN SISTERS THE ADORABLE SPENDTHRIFT 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 


RADIO RESCUE TRY IT WITH ALICE 

THE RETURN OF RIP VAN WINKLE STEPHEN FOSTER 

LITTLE BLACK SAMBO AND THE TIGERS WAIT °TILL WE’RE MARRIED 
PRIZE FAMILY WANTED—A WIFE 


EXCURSION WHAT EVERY GIRL WANTS 
STAGE DOOR GALAHAD JONES 


“Our new 1938-39 catalogue, with nearly 60 new titles, mailed free on request.” 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, Inc. 


6 East 39th Street, New York City 
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